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The Triumph of America 


ETWEEN 1760 and 1870 Great Britain 
reached the plenitude of prosperity, 
says the author in an article which 
we condense from the Atlantic, and 
she did so chiefly because of the 
American’ trade. As late as 1860 a 
disparity existed between England and 
the United States which today seems 
almost incredible. While England’s 
exports of manufactures then reached 
$613,000,000, those of the Union only 
slightly exceeded $40,000,000; and 

while in 1860 Great Britain had substantially com- 
pleted her railroad system, that of the United States 
was in embryo. Thirty thousand miles of road were 
then in operation; nearly 200,000 are now in use, and 
even in 1900 4500 more were added. The United 
Kingdom, in 1808, possessed altogether 22,000 miles, 
and building has long gone on at the rate of a hun- 
dred miles or so a year. The burden of construc- 
tion on the two communities can be easily compared. 
In 1860, with the facilities then existing, neither iron, 
nor coal, nor grain, nor meat could be exported 
from America in competition with the product of 
British mines or farms; while, on her side, Great 
Britain could sell her manufactures in the United 
States almost at her own price. The reason for this 
is obvious. A generation ago, land rates of trans- 
portation could not be made even to approximate 
sea rates; therefore, iron, for instance, could not be 
brought from the interior to the ports. England 
had substantially no land carriage. Her resources 
lay on the coast. 


In these years Great Britain accumulated great 
sums in ready money, mostly, perhaps, through the 
returns of agriculture. The manufacturing popula- 
tion grew apace,—eating much, yet producing no 
food; nevertheless they paid for food liberally, be- 
cause the revenue from America provided ample 
wages. Thus passing from hand to hand, the larger 
share of American remittances finally lodged in 
the coffers of the landlords in the shape of rent. 
The landlords consequently enjoyed opulence, habit- 
ually saved a part of their incomes, and invested 
what they saved either in business paper or in for- 
{ Agriculture thus formed the corner 
stone of the economic system of Europe during the 
decades which ended with the Franco-German war. 


As late as 1870 America remained relatively poor; 
for America, so far as her export trade went, relied 
on agriculture alone. To build her roads she had 
to borrow, and she expected to pay dear; but she 
did not calculate on having to pay twice the capital 
she borrowed, estimating that capital in the only 
merchandise she had to sell. Yet this is very nearly 
what occurred. Agricultural prices fell so rapidly 
that between 1890 and 1897, when the sharpest pres- 
sure prevailed, it took something like twice the 
weight of wheat or cotton, to repay a dollar bor- 
rowed in 1873, that would have sufficed to satisfy 
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the creditor when the debt was contracted. Mer- 
chandise enough could not be shipped to meet the 
emergency, and balances had to be paid in coin. In 
the single year 1893, the United States parted with 
upwards of $87,000,000 of gold. America triumphed 
through her inventive and administrative genius. 
Brought to a white heat under compression, the 
industrial svstem of the United States suddenly fused 
into a homogeneous mass. One day, without warn- 
ing, the gigantic mechanism operated, and two hem- 
ispheres vibrated with the shock. Carnegie achieved 
the new industrial revolution in March, 1807; the 
vast consolidation of mines, foundries, railroads, and 
steamship companies, centralized in Pittsburg, be- 
gan producing steel rails at $18 the ton, and at a 
bound America bestrode the world. She had won 
her great wager with Fate; society lay helpless at 
her feet; she could flood the markets of a small, 
decentralized, and half-exhausted peninsula with in- 
calculable wealth. How tremendous her victory 
was, how far reaching must be its results, may be 
judged from the returns which show the condition 
of the British minerals. 
Europe is Doomed 

As early as 1882, the iron mines of the United 
Kingdom yielded their maximum, at 18,000,000 tons 
of ore; in 1898, the yield had fallen to 14,000,000. 
In 1868, 9817 tons of copper were produced; in 1898, 
640 tons. Two years ago the turn came in lead, the 
output in 1870 having reached 73,420 tons, as against 
25,355 tons in 1898; while tin, which stood at 10,900 
tons in 1871, had dwindled to 4013 according to the 
last returns. The quantity of coal raised, indeed, 
increases, but prices have advanced from 50 to 70 
per cent during the year; and though now they 
tend to fall, it is only through a shrinkage of the 
industrial demand, caused by inability to compete 
on such a basis. The end seems only a question 
of time. Europe is doomed not only to buy her raw 
material abroad, but to pay the cost of transport. 
Though now the position of Europe is untenable, 
her energy is not exhausted, and therefore she will 
presumably seek means of defense. If she cannot 
expand she will doubtless consolidate, and try to 
compensate for inferior resources by superior ad- 
ministration. Should all else fail, she will, unless 
the precedents of history are to be reversed, resort 
to war. Probably without exception sinking com- 
munities have fought for life. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the present economic situation logically points 
toward a collisidn. After finishing her interior lines 
of communication, America has extended them across 
the sea to her rival’s ports, the most effectually to 
deluge them with her wares. 
United States bars all avenues of escape. She has 
long held South America closed; she is now closing 
China; and while thus caging Europeans within their 
narrow peninsula, she is slowly suffocating them 
with her surplus. Any animal cornered and threat- 
ened will strike at the foe; much more, proud, ener- 
getic and powerful nations. 
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Should the foregoing statement of facts be ap- 
proximately correct, and presupposing that the 
United States succeeds temporarily in preventing 
the industrial development of China, the following 
inferences seem justified. Europe stands at a dis- 
advantage, whether in war or peace, because of in- 
ferior natural resources, inadequate bulk, and im- 
perfect organization; but the position of Europe is 
not so desperate that it may not be amended by 
inertia in America and energy at home. Moreover, 
Americans must recognize that this is war to the 
death,—a struggle no longer against single nations, 
but against a continent. There is not room in.the 
economy of the world for two centres of wealth and 
empire. One organism, in the end, will destroy the 
other. The weaker must succumb. Under com- 
mercial competition, that society will survive which 
works cheapest; but to be undersold is often more 
fatal to a population than to be conquered. 

Economies consist in the administration of masses, 
thus eliminating double profits, surplus wages, and 
needless rent. Such masses in America are repre- 
sented by the so-called “trusts;” therefore the trust 
must be accepted as the corner stone of modern civ- 
ilization, and the movement toward the trust must 
gather momentum until the limit of possible econo- 
mies has been reached. 

Analogously with political institutions, all institu- 
tions of any country are but the reflection of a social 
condition; and as that condition changes, so must 
habits and methods of thought and government. 
In proportion as the United States consolidate with- 
in, in order to evolve the largest administrative mass, 
so must they be expected to expand without; and 
as they expand, they must simplify and cheapen 
their administrative machinery, until in this direc- 
tion, also, the limit of economy by mass has been 
attained. When that limit has been touched the pro- 
cess will automatically stop, as the Roman Empire 
stopped under Augustus. In the stern struggle for 
life, affections, traditions, and beliefs are as naught. 
Every innovation is resisted by some portion of 
every population; but resistance to innovation indi- 
cates, in the eye of nature, senility, and senility is 
doomed to be discarded. When a whole nation be- 
comes senile, like the Chinese, it perishes. That 
nation thrives best which is most flexible, and which 
has fewest prejudices to hamper adaptation. 

One quality nature inexorably demands of men; 
she extracts from them the capacity .to exert their 
energy through such channels as she may open from 
age to age. Those who can conform to her behests 
she crowns with wealth, with power and renown; 
those who rebel or lag behind she exterminates or 
enslaves. Should America be destined to prevail, 
in the struggle for empire which lies before her, those 
men will rule over her who can best administer 
masses vaster than anything now existing in the 
world, and the laws and institutions of our country 
will take the shape best adapted to the needs of the 
mighty engines which such men shall control. 
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Incandescent Gas Lighting 

Incandescent gas lighting is rapidly and perma- 
nently displacing all other methods of street light- 
ing in the United States, while in Great Britain and 
on the Continent (which is the birth-place of the 
Welsbach light) rapid strides have been made in this 
best way of lighting. In Liverpool incandescent gas 
lights are used on all the city streets while clusters 
of two, three, four and even more are placed in one 
lantern on the principal thoroughfares. Some cross- 
ings, public squares and bridges have a number of 
lamps grouped on one post. 

Liverpool tried the experiment of street lighting 
by incandescent electric lights placed on the poles 
of the electric street car lines, but these were soon 
supplanted by the incandescent lights. Glasgow is 
lighted partially by Welsbach burners, and many flat 
flame burners are used. 

In Edinburgh the streets are better lighted than in 
Glasgow, and many more Welsbach burners are used. 
Nearly all the cities on the Continent are lighted by 
Welsbachs. Some of the principal streets are lighted 
by four or more rows, the lights being placed directly 
opposite one another instead of diagonally as in our 
own cities. 

This is particularly noticeable in Paris, the most 
beautifully lighted city in the world; wherever there 
is the slightest need of light a lamp is placed, appar- 
ently without thought of expense. 

Some of the boulevards are lighted with four and 
six rows of incandescent gas lamps, and the absence 
of electric lights is everywhere conspicuous. 

Standing at Place de l’Opera, a view is had of the 
Avenue de la Paix, lighted by incandescent gas 
lamps, and at the same time without changing posi- 
tion, one sees the full length of a great boulevard 
entirely lighted by electric arcs. 

During the World’s Fair at Paris, the Paris Gas 
Company lighted the Parks of the Champs de Mars 
with the Welsbach burners, and the Trocadero with 
another type of burner known as the Denayrouz, to 
demonstrate the superiority of gas over all other 
illuminants for street lighting. The light of these 
burners aggregated 1,000,000 candles, distributed over 
an area of 238,000 square yards, with an hourly .con- 
sumption of gas of 37,000 cubic feet. 

COMPARATIVE COST. 

A Welsbach light consuming three cubic feet of 
gas per hour gives a light equal to roo candles, and at 
$1.40 per 1000 cubic feet costs 42-100 cent per hour, 
42-10,000 cent per candle or 23,809 candle hours for 
one dollar. 

An ordinary gas burner consuming five cubic feet 
of 20 candle gas at the above price costs 7-10 cent per 
hour, 35-1000 cent per candle or 2857 candle hours 
for one dollar. 

The present price of street lights is 9 cents per 
night for gas and 35 cents for electric arcs. 

Cost of a ten-hour night: 

Ordinary gas at 9 cents, equals 200 candle hours 
or 22 candle hours for 1 cent. Arc light at 35 cents 
equals 3000 candle hours or 85.7 candle hours for i 
cent. Welsbach light at 9 cents, equals 1000 candle 
hours or 111 candle hours for 1 cent. 
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Preachers Must Go 


Almost within shadow of the monument 
stands: the most extraordinary church in Lon- 
don. This sacred edifice is known as St. Mary- 
at-Hill. 

Into an interior which carries me back to 
long-dead ages—the oaken facade and pulpit 
are nearly five centuries old—a modern, not 
to say sensational, note has been interpolated 
in the hope of solving the problem as to how 
to bring back the masses to worship. This 
hope has certainly been gratified, for the edifice 
at every service-time resounds to the tramp 
of many feet, instead of being left to desolat- 
ing emptiness which characterized it formerly. 

Musical Monsterphone 

From under that ancient pulpit the maw of 
a huge brass instrument projects itself; a 
bass drum is seen reared against the legs of a 
grand piano; a triunnial magic lantern is de- 
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scried in the organ loft and before it stretches 
a huge white sheet supported by the fluted 
columns of the church. 

The brass instrument under the pulpit is 
called a “monsterphone.” It performs pieces 
of music for the entertainment of the congre- 
gation—not necessarily sacred music—and it 
varies its programme with 

Amn Occasional Address 

not exclusively on spiritual themes. For the 
special edification of a Daily Mail representa- 
tive it gave a capital rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Wedding March,” followed by an 
address by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
couched in simple, telling language, such as 
his intended hearers would understand. 

The magic lantern in the organ loft throws 
pictures on the screen stretched across the cen- 
ter aisle, and when service is being held “Cap- 
tain” R. Coleman, sometimes with the aid of a 
speaking trumpet, explains the incident de- 
picted. A skilled pianist presides at the grand 
piano, a numerous string orchestra ranged be- 
fore the altar performs pieces of music that 
are known in every household, the bass drum 
booms and echoes through the venerable pile, 
and the Rev. W. Carlisle, or some other 
preacher, tells his congregation some plain 
home truths—no subtle, theological hair-split- 
ting, no didactics, but straight rhetorical blows 
from the shoulder. 

Such is the scene that may be witnessed at 
St. Mary’s-at-Hill during the dinner hour on 
any week day, except Saturday, and every Sun- 
day evening. It is the Rev. Mr. Carlisle’s 
method of bringing people to church. He has 
succeeded, for the congregation, numbering 
once barely a dozen, is now over six hundred. 
At midday the workmen, in their toil-stained 
clothes, spend part of their dinner interval lis- 
tening to the “monsterphone” or looking at 
the magic-lantern pictures, and the Sunday 
congregation is just as homespun in its char- 
acter. Mr. Carlisle is satisfied with the results 
of his novel effort. He is convinced he is “get- 
ting at” the right sort of people and proudly 
refers to the burglar’s picklock and whisky 
bottle that were recently left in the pews.— 
London Daily Mail. 
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Socialism Not Visionary 


Socialism can no longer be regarded as a 
scheme for reorganizing society—as an Utopia, 
a fancy, a dream of some doctrinaire philos- 
opher. It is the theory of social evolution; 
it is the statement of an historical process that 
is actually taking place before our eyes. The 
recognition of this fact is the source of the 
newer literary in regard to it. 

Men are beginning to study Socialism rather 
than the speculations of Socialists. To pre- 
sent an original socialism would be like pre- 
senting original history or an original theory 
of gravitation, because Socialism is not a 
dream of a scheme, but a theory based on 
actual facts. 

As long as Socialism was conceived as a 
scheme of a visionary, there were as many 
forms of Socialism as there were visions; but 
when Socialism is regarded as a theory of a 
developing historical process, an acquaintance 
with the facts leads more and more to unanim- 
ity in theory. 

Socialism, then, in a word, is the result of 
the application of the theory of evolution to 
human affairs, and its value consists in the fact 
that, since, as Comte said, “to see is to fore- 
see,” it is able to point out what will be the 
next stage in the development of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. 
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The politician’s wife was started by a sound below 
stairs. “John,” she cried, “there’s a robber in the 
house.” “The House?” replied John. “What’s the 
matter with the Senate? That’s worse.”—The Phila- 
delphia Press. 
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HaecKel’s “‘Riddle of the Universe” 


Prof. Haeckel first discusses the evolution of the 
human body. Then he enters upon a consideration 
of the soul. On the strength of the data in these 
chapters he dismisses the belief in immortality, sum- 
marizine his arguments as follows: 

“the physiological argument shows that the hu- 
man soul is not an independent, immaterial sub- 
stance but, like the soul of all the higher animals, 
merelv a collective title for the sum total of man’s 
cerebral stinctions; and these are just as much de- 
termined by physical and chemical processes as any 
of the other vital functions, and just as amenable-to 
the law of substance. 

“The histological argument is based on the ex- 
tremely complicated microscopic structure of the 
brain; it shows us the true elementary organs of the 
soul in ganglionic cells. 

“The experimental argument proves that the va- 
rious functions of the soul are bound up with cer- 
tain special parts of the brain, and cannot be exer- 
cised unless these are in a normal condition. If 
the areas are destroyed, their function is extin- 
guished; and this is especially applicable to the or- 
gans of thought, the four central instruments of 
mental activity. 

“The pathological argument is the complement of 
the physiological. When certain parts of the brain 
(the centers of sight, hearine etc.) are destroyed 
by sickness, their activity disappears; in this way na- 
ture herself makes the decisive physiological experi- 
ment. 

“The ontogenetic argument puts before us the facts 
of the development of the soul in the individual. 
We see how the child-soul gradually unfolds its 
various powers; the youth presents them in full 
bioom, the mature man shows their ripe fruit; in 
old age we see the gradual decay of the psychic pow- 
ers corresponding to the senile degeneration of the 
brain. 

“The phylogenetic argument derives its strength 
from paleontology and the comparative anatomy and 
physiology of the brain. Co-operating with and com- 
pieting each other these sciences prove to the hilt 
that the human brain (and consequently its func- 
tion, the soul) has been evolved step by step from 
that of the mammal, and, still further back, from 
that of the lower vertebrate.” 

In short, immortality, concludes Haeckel, is a 
dogma in hopeless contradiction with the most solid 
truths of. empirical science. Loss of belief in an 
immortal soul, he says, would be a gain, not a mis- 
fortune. Similarly with regard to worship, revela- 
tion and the churches. 

“The modern man, who has science and art—and 
therefore religion—needs no special church, no nar- 
row, enclosed portions of space.” 
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Death of Babies Startles New York 


The news that Charities Commissioner Keller was 
investigating the terrible mortality among the chil- 
dren transferred from Randall Island to the pest- 
house, in order to fix the responsibility, has raised 
a great outcry among the institutions involved and 
the health authorities. 


The Commissioner found that the percentage of 


deaths for the past year among the city’s charges 
had increased alarmingly, and, inquiring further, 
found that this was due to the great number of 
deaths among the children suffering from measles, 
who were transferred to North Brothers island and 
Willard Parker Hospitals for contagious diseases. 

“T found,” said Commissioner Keller, “that among 
the children so transferred were eleven foundlings, 
and every one of them died.” 

This single statement has caused all the turmoil 
and has induced the health authorities and the hos- 
pital people to make a number of counter state- 
ments, intended to convey a denial of the Commis- 
sioner’s utterance. 

“What I want the Board of Health to tell me,” 
said Commissioner Keller, “is whether it is impos- 
sible to transfer children sick with measles from 
Randall’s Island to the hospitals for contagious dis- 
eases without killing them. If they can be trans- 
ferred without injury to them, I want to learn 
why these babies died. 

“Tt may be that the fault lies with my own people 
on Randall’s Island or in the treatment the babies 
received at North Brothers or the Willard Parker 
Hospital. I do not know, but I mean to find out.” 

It is said tnat eight of the babies died on North 
Brother Island and three at the Willard Parker 
Hospital. 

Babies are held cheaper than yellow pups in to- 
day’s civilization; especially if their parents are 


poor. 
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The Ultimate Cause—‘“But why is it,” asked the 
thoughtful Chinese, “that I may go to your heaven 
while I may not go to your country?” The Ameri- 
can missionary shrugged his shoulders. “There’s no 
labor vote in heaven!” said he.—Puck. 
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SOCIALISM IN TEN YEARS 
EMIL ZOLA 

I believe that in less than ten years we will see 
great rents occur in the social fabric, almost simul- 
taneously on all points. I believe that in less than 
twenty years, though it were idle to expect the 
realization of all we want in that time, profound polit- 
ical, economical and purely social modifications will 
have bettered the world considerably, brought a 
greater total sum of happiness, made the good things 
of life more evenly, therefore more equitably, divided. 

I also believe that we soon will abolish the abnor 
mal privilege of inheriting wealth; it will be abolished 
on the same principle that made us republicans al- 
ready deny the inheritance of the scepter. The two 
things are one. 

In fact, it is much more absurd that a young Van- 
derbilt or Castellane, with a possible commercial 
value of $25 a week, should inherit millions, than it 
would be to permit the sons of McKinley and Loubet 
to rule us because their fathers did. 

To think that even today Socialism—the wonderful 
doctrine of salvation—scientifically and practically 
irrefutable though it is compelled to gain converts 
slowly, one by one, condemned without hearing by 
most people, its advocates driven from every point 
of vantage—the church, pulpit, the university hall, 
the editorial chair! Why, to make Socialism go down 
your progressive American throats Edward Bellamy 
(he said so himself) was compelled to sugar-coat it 
with the fiction “Looking Backward!” These are 
facts which must bravely be uncovered to the pub- 
lic’s gaze. But after all I am not a pessimist. De- 
ploring the present I look forward into this preg- 
nant new century with joyful confidence. 
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Monopoly Will End in Public Ownership 


_ The ordinary person dealing with the money ques- 
tion looks at it in as trifling and superficial fashion 
as can well be conceived. Money today is not an 
agent of self-indulgence, it is an agent of war. It 
occupies the place that. fighting used to occupy. It 
is an agreeable substitute for the old fighting scheme. 

John D. Rockefeller with his three or four hun- 
dred million dollars undoubtedly controls a great 
many million men. But his rule is mild. He puts 
these men to digging mines, to building railroads. 
He makes them buy his oil for a little more than 
what it costs. He makes them give their labor for 
a little less than its worth. 

He does not set them to cutting each other’s 
throats as did his predecessors, Napoleon, Cesar, 
Alexander and Attila. 

Just as the old fighters were very useful in spread- 
ing knowledge by means of conquest, forcing popu- 
lations to think by killing half of them, so Rocke- 
feller and his fellow-conquerors are undoubtedly 
doing great good, even while we abuse them. They 
are compelling the organization of industry, com- 
pelling economy in human effort. 

We have practically done away with the throat- 
cutting conquerors. Czsar risked his life to land in 
England and butcher the natives. Czsar has been 
dead a long time. The English are free, and they 
own their country, and enjoy such strong self-gov- 
ernment that their rulers, without their permission, 
cannot even go and murder a few Boers. 

The modern conquerors are landing on the va- 
rious industries, owning and controlling them, but in 
time those industries will return to the ownership 
and control of their natural owners and inhabitants, 
the people themselves. 

We must keep a check on Rockefeller and the rest 
of them, as the great war bandits were checked oc- 
casionally with threats of mutiny. But we must 
be satisfied to let them carry on their work for our 
improvement, as ordained, in accordance with their 
system.—New York Journal. 


St. Pauli says Society 1s an Organism 
“The body is not one member, but many. If the 


foot shall say, Because I am not the hand I am not 
of the body, it is not therefore not of the body? And 
if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye I am 
not of the body, is it not therefore not of the body? 
If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling? But now hath God set the members ech 
one of them in the body, even as it pleased him. And 
if they were all one member, where were the body? 
But now they are many members, but one body. And 
the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee; or again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. And whether one member suffereth 
all the members suffer with it, or one member is 
honored, all the members rejoice with it.” 
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They were once more talking about trusts. “I 
heard another definition of a trust the other day,” 
said Mr. Northside to Mr. Shadyside. “What was 
it?” “A trust is a body of men entirely surrounded 
by water.”—The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

“Vice must go!” remarked Boss Croker, as he 


boarded the steamer for Europe—The Kansas City 
Star. 
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Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to travel] at high rate of speed. . 

This service is punctual. Its, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

hese trains run between the cities 
f Nica 0,1 oledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
ew ors and Boston. 

Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 

They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous ‘“‘Lake 
Shore Limited’’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “‘Book of Trains’’ is 
desizned to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


4. J. SMITH,G.P &T.A., Clovcland, O, 
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COMPARATIVE COST of WATER 


Why San Francisco Should Have Muni- 
cipal Control of its Water System 


The cost of water under private ownership is too 
high. In San Francisco water costs $211 for a mil- 
lion gallons, while it costs the people of New York 
$29.07. The Spring Valley people claim that pecu- 
liar conditions in San Francisco make it more costly 
to supply water here than elsewhere. Granted, but 
does that explain why the people should pay seven 
times as much for water as the people of New York, 
for there they also have reservoirs, expensive water- 
sheds and long aqueducts, pipes ‘and canals? 

The policy of the private water company is to get 
as high rates as possible in order to swell the divi- 
dends, while the policy of the municipal water com- 
pany would be to get the most water at the least 
cost. 

The trend of the large cities of the United States 
is towards public ownership. This of itself is a very 
strong argument in favor of that policy. Of the 
fifty largest cities of the United States forty-one own 
their own water plants. This shows what the ex- 
perience of other cities has been. If San Francisco, 
were guided by the experience of others, she would 
provide herself with her own water system. 

“The experience of other municipalities in the 
United States, as well as in other countries, shows 
an almost continuous tendency to substitute publicly 
owned water systems for private, a tendency so per- 
sistent and so universal, and of such constantly in- 
creasing force, that the wisdom, in the public inter- 
ests of the policy of municipal ownership and control 
of water supply, would seem established by abundant 
experience. 

“The average cost per family throughout the United 
States is, for public, $21.55; for private, $30.82; that 
is, privately supplied water costs about forty per cent 
more than that supplied by the municipalities.” —Cali- 
ifornia Municipalities. 
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The City @ The Country 


The impression that the rural population in the 
United States bears a larger proportion to the city 
population than in the countries of the Old World 
is erroneous. About 23 per cent of our population, 
say 15,000,000, live in cities of 100,000 and over. Not- 
withstanding centuries of growth, Germany, France, 
Denmark, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, are all behind our country in the concentra- 
tion of population in cities. The only countries that 
are considerably ahead of us in this rather doubtful 
distinction are England and Scotland, where the pro- 
portion of city and rural is about equal. Holland, 
Belgium and China, it is true, beat us, but only very 
slightly. Holland, with the greatest percentage of 
city population, has only 28 per cent compared with 
our 23 per cent. 

The foregoing figures are given. by Prof. Weber, of 
Columbia University, and certainly furnish food for 
thought to the student of sociology. It was long the 
popular idea that this country, with its unbounded 
natural resources and broad fields would furnish a 
haven for the whole world. It was never thought, 
however, that the haven would be found in our great 
cities. 

In Australia, which many would think particularly 
adapted for a rural population, the trend to the city 
is even more marked than in America. Over 33 per 
cent of the ‘population of Australia is in cities and 
towns of 10,000 and over. 

Population follows the line of subsistence, and it is 
because it is easier to make a living in the city than 
in the country that this flow to the city occurs. It is 
useless for politicians and reformers to bewail this 
tendency without providing a means of making a liv- 
ing in the country equal to that afforded by the city. 

The city worker has no paradise on earth. If he 
faces all the misery of the city rather than remain in 
the country, it must be an all-powerful motive that 
decides his choice. 

ky oe 2k 

Socialism is a synonym for fraternity, justice and 

freedom. 
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Some Interesting Suggestions 
San Francisco, Jan. 28, 1901. 
Mr. H..G. Wilshire :-— 

Dear Sir: I am a Socialist, but only a’ woman; 
have seen you several times at different Socialist 
meetings in San Francisco. Tur CHALLENGE is be- 
fore me, and though it grieves me that I cannot 
subscribe, because I and my children are in literally 
a financial fight for life, still I venture to respectfully 
make the following sugegstions: 

1. People learn more from a picture in one mo- 
ment than from reading in a long time. 

2. Many people can’t read; some can’t understand 
when they can read; but all can understand a good 
picture. 

3. By pictures, nearly all the education in the 
future will be carried on. 

4. The political scrawls called pictures in the 
“great dailies” are an abomination. 

My suggestion is, for THE CHALLENGE to issue 
a picture at certain intervals, illustrating principles 
of Socialism and capitalism, or comparing them; give 
no written explanation, but invite friends of Cuat- 
LENGE to interpret the meaning; for instance, a picture 
of the gladiator of old having to fight a number of 
other gladiators, and knowing he could not win it 
they were all together, started them running, so 
he could fight them singly; ask readers to think and 
state what principle of capitalism this illustrates, and 
what recent event proved it. I am thinking of the 
opposition of employers to trades unionism; and the 
particular recent instance was where a railway man- 
ager refused to hear what his employes had to say 
as a body, but promised to listen to them if they came 
singly, as individuals! 

About two years ago, the Examiner gave a splendid 
picture called Capital and Labor; it was a whole vol- 
ume of the finest humor; it was divided into about 
six little pictures; first shows a lady offering 50 
cents to a man to sweep a door step; he gets another 
man to do it for 25 cents, who gets a boy to do it 
for fifteen cents, till finally a little nigger boy actually 
does the work for 5 cents. I shall never forget it, 
and if I could afford it, I would have several copies 
framed and hung up on every wall. 

Where people are invited to take an active part 
in some mental contest, I think they will often buy 
a paper for the fun of that alone; however, perhaps 
I am wrong and perhaps anyway it would cost too 
much; anyway I ask and know I shall get your 
pardon if I have troubled you uselessly. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. A. TIESSEN. 
* *K x 
“Merits Unbounded Success” 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 28, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal :— 

Dear Sir: I saw for the first time today a copy 
of THE CHALLENGE, and desire to express my admi- 
ration of it. It is the only Socialist paper in the 
United States, that I can hand to a friend with the 
assurance that he won’t be antagonized to the move-~ 
ment before he finds out what it is. 

I enclose stamps for which please send me a few 
sample copies. I understand that you desire names 
of prospective subscribers, and have therefore written 
out a few of those of my friends to whom I have 
spoken on economic subjects during. the past few 
weeks, and if you send samples to them, perhaps I 
can persuade them to send in subscriptions when I 
may chance to see them. 

While I have little time to devote to propaganda 
work, I believe that I may have some success with 
your paper, having obtained fifteen subscribers for 
Wayland, and about forty-five for the Missouri So. 
cialist in a few weeks. 

Wishing you the unbounded success which your 
publication merits, I remain, yours truly, 

Joun C. Post. 
* * * 
The Prospective Express Trust 

Absolute control of the vast interests of the na- 
tion’s express companies may fall into the hands of 
the railroad financial powers. Preliminary steps to- 
ward such an object are said to have been taken un- 
der the guidance of J. Pierpont Morgan, James J. 


Hill and others who are figuring so prominently in 
the recently reported railway deals, and that the 
general scheme has been outlined. 

The report has it that the powers intend to con- 
duct the express business of the country as a regu- 
lar department of railroad operation, strong provi- 
sions being made to have all the roads 

ACT IN HARMONY. 

While nothing definite regarding the plans is ob- 
tainable, it is claimed to be the intention of the rail- 
road officials to refuse to renew contracts with the 
companies where the remaining life of the contracts 
is not long, and to make outright purchases of fran- 
chises where the contracts still have long lives before 
them. 

The express companies have contracts ranging all 
the way from five to twenty years, and at the expi- 
ration of their legal agreements they are at the mercy 
of the railroad companies. 

*x* * x 


Tue CHALLENGE, H. Gaylord Wilshire’s new paper, 
has reached this office. THE CHALLENGE is one of 
the neatest papers ever turned out on the Pacific 
coast. Aside from its politics the paper is tip-top, 
and we must say in its favor that the arguments in 
favor of Socialism are the most forcible we have 
ever read—Cahuenga Valley Sentinel. 
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From the Official Printer 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 26, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: THE CHALLENGES received here 
have been properly distributed and have called out 
many admiring remarks. Typographically your paper 
is the equal of anything anywhere and this will go 
a long way toward spreading the doctrine of So- 
cialism. 

I have as yet had no time for the purpose, but be 
lieve I will soon be able to get a bunch of sub- 
scribers from this place. Very truly yours, 

A. G. Rocers. 
* °K Ok 


The Editor Memorialized 


Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 1, 1gor. 
The members of the committee of arrangements of 
the recent Paine Memorial meeting, desire to ex- 
press their sincere thanks to Mr. H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire for his able, eloquent and suggestive address 
on that occasion, and for the publication in his 
paper, {ue CHALLENGE, of the facts concerning 
Paine’s efforts in the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and of the esteem in 
which he was held by his compatriots. 
N. PHILLIPS, 
Anna R. ALEx, 
Grorce T. Bruce. 
* ok 


From Anna Strunsky 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire: I like THe CHALLENGE 
better and better. I think there should be more of 
your original matter. It is certainly a good propa- 
gandist, and I do hope you will keep it at sixteen 
pages. The editorship must keep you very hard 
at work, but I am sure it is worth it. Mr. Hyndman’s 
article is splendid, so clear cut and forcible, so 
full of meat, and so timely withal. 

Yours sincerely, 


San Francisco. ANNA STRUNSKY. 
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Prince KropotKin Says: 


It is now no longer a question of accumulating 
scientific truths and discoveries. We need above 
everything to spread the truths already mastered 
by science, to make them part of our daily life, to 
render them common property. We have to order 
things so that all, so that the mass of mankind, may 
be capable of understanding and applying them; we 
have to make science no longer a luxury, but the 
foundation of every man’s life. This is what jus- 
tice demands. 

I go further; I say that the interests of science it- 
self lie in the same direction. Science only makes 
real progress when a new truth finds a soil already 
prepared to receive it. The theory of the mechani- 
cal origin of heat, though enunciated in the last cen- 
tury in the same terms that Hirn and Clausius for- 
mulate it today, remained for eighty years buried 
in the Academical Records until such time as knowl- 
edge of physics had spread widely enough to create 
a public capable of accepting it. Three generations 
had to go by before the ideas of Erasmus Darwin 
on the variation of species could be favorably re- 
ceived trom his grandson and admitted by academ- 
ical philosophers, and not without pressure from 
pubuc opinion even then. The philosopher, like the 
poet or artist, is always the product of the society 
in which he moves and teaches. 

Finally, you study recent industrial advances, and 
you see that the seamstress has gained nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, by the invention of the sewing 
machine; that the laborer in the St. Gothard tunnel 
dies of anchylosis, notwithstanding diamond drills; 
that the mason and the day laborer are out of work 
just as before at the foot of the Giffard lifts. If 
you discuss social problems with the same inde- 
penuence of spirit which has guided you in your 
mechanical investigations, you necessarily come. to 
tne conclusion that under the domination of private 
property and wage-slavery, every new invention, far 
from increasing the well-being of the worker, only 
makes his slavery heavier, his labor more degrading, 
the periods of slack work more frequent, the crisis 
sharper, and that the man who already hus every 
conceivable pleasure for himself is the only one who 


profits by it. 
* OK Xx 


Poet Advocates State Railroads 


It has been suggested that the State of New York 
should build a freight-railroad from Albany to Buf- 
falo, along the line of the Erie Canal. 

There is no reason why a commonwealth should 
not build a railroad, if it likes. It is of itself an 
enormous stock company, to start with; and has all 
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the property in the state to back it. The processes 
of construction are well known, and material is to 
be had in abundance. 

There is no reason why a commonwealth cannot 
conduct a railroad, just as easily as it can a canal, or 
any other enterprise. There would be mistakes, 
accidents, frauds, etc., but these are not unknown in 
connection with the present systems. Two powerful 
political parties might be depended upon to keep 
things tolerably straight, from a financial stand- 
point; and the people—all of whom would be stock- 
holders—would take an extra interest in the enter- 
prise. 

If other states noticed that the method was 
fraught with advantage, they could follow the ex- 
ample; and thus a chain of railroads might be built, 
extending from state to state, and forming a powerful 
and healthy competition with lines already estab- 
lished. 

In the present case, the railroad proposed would 
really be an iron annex to the Erie Canal; an en- 
largement of its functions to bring them up to the 
requirements of the Twentieth Century. By widen- 
ing the tow-path a little, and ballasting it up in shape 
for ties, there would be a roadbed already prepared. 

This idea may not take practical shape just -at 
present; but it is an evidence of the fact that people 
are not willing to have the iron roads monopolized 
by companies that can do very much as they like 
in many matters, and which are in some cases, and 
maybe in most cases, controlled by people who live 
in other countries.—Will Carleton. 

* OK OK 


A dispatch from Washington dated Jan. 26 says: 
The detailed tables of the exports for the calendar 
year 1900 have been completed by the treasury bu- 
reau of statistics. they show the exports of the 
year by great classes, compared with the preceding 
year, as follows: 


1899. 1900. 
Products of agriculture.$ 782,133,405 $ 904,658,958 


Products of manufacture 380,787,891 441,406,942 
Products of the mines. . 33,279,187 39,222,902 
Products of the forest.. 47.502,121 54,481,140 
Products of the fisheries 5,037,077 8,074,684 
Miscellaneous ......... 3,532,063 5,169,027 

Total dom. exports.. .$1,252,032,344 $1,453,013,050 
Foreign goods re-ex- 

DORECC.-. cleo) ectieieanacis ses 22,535,027 24,930,007 


Total exports $1,477,949,666 


Postal Deficit (The). By H. T. Newcomb. Wil- 
liam Ballantyne & Son., Washington, D. C. 5x73. 
in. 158 pages, $1. 

An able statement of the reply, says the Outlook, 
of the railroads to the demand that their rates for 
the transportation of mail should be reduced. Un- 
fortunately, the author’s ability is not supplemented 
by an equal concern for fairness, and his method of 
treating the arguments on the other side reacts 
against himself and his cause. For example, when 
he takes up the resolutions drafted by Mr. Finlay 
Acker and adopted by the National Board of Trade, 
he attempts to dispose of them in the following cav- 
alier fashion: 

MISSTATEMENTS IN RESOLUTIONS. 

First. That railway pay had not declined in 20 
years. 

Second. That the rate paid to railways for hauling 
mail averaged $40 per ton per 100 miles. 

THE TRUTH. 

Average mail rate per ton mile in 1878, 23.167 
sents; in 1898, 12.567 cents; decline, 45.75 per cent. 

Average mail rate, 12.57 cents per ton per 100 


miles. ’ pt 
Now, the second “misstatement” in the resolu- 


tions referred to the estimated cost of hauling “mail” 
while the “truth,” as the author terms it, is the esti- 
mated cost of hauling “mail” and “equipment’—the 
equipment being reckoned to weigh as much as the 
mail. The first “misstatement” is even less open to 
the author’s correction. Mr. Acker and the Board 
of Trade recognized that the average rate per ton 
mile had been reduced, but pointed out that the re- 
duction was due entirely to increased quantity of 
mail hauled on all the roads. The roads were al- 
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ways and rightly allowed more per pound when the 
quantity was small, and less when it was large, and 
today the average quantity hauled over each mile 
of track is treble what it was in the seventies. For 
hauling the same quantity, however, the rates are 
precisely the same as twenty-odd years ago, though 
the same quantity of all agricultural and manufac- 
turing commodities can now be purchased for a third 
less than then. Mr. Newcomb’s claim that the haul- 
ing of more mail at the very rates in force a quarter 
of a century ago constitutes a reduction in rates 
amounting to about one-half is the foundation of 
his entire book. Using the date 1873, he urges that 
because the quantity of mail hauled has since in- 
creased elevenfold, while the payment of the rail- 
roads has increased but fivefold, therefore the rate 
of compensation to the railroads has been reduced 
fifty-three per cent. Had he used the same methods 
to figure the compensation of postmasters and clerks, 
he would have reported that the amount of mail 
handled by them had increased elevenfold, while 
their aggregate salaries had increased but threefold, 
and therefore the rate had been reduced seventy per 
cent. It is difficult not to judge Mr. Newcomb as se- 
verely as he judges his opponents. 

The H. B. Claflin Co., the great wholesale New 
York dry goods concern, shows in its last state- 
ment the figures which should interest our “country 
store” subscribers who ~think they are “it” when 
alongside of some of the rest of us: 

ASSETS, 1900. 


Cashy ta ccctine ae (ine AEN Omer Sorte $ 1,638,661 .92 
Cash dividends paid on account fall 

TDCI ONCM hee ROS Oe Ree 171,332-34 
Bills receiva les muy. meiarda cae cute icpee 1,876,559.28 
Openvaccomntses.. sae sane es eee 3,150,984. 10 
IMierehiamdisesh & x: aretier. sherc) ots. fee 7,552,130.67 
Store .prOpenbyes aie cei eroas Me eee ess 2,739,181 .58 
Staplesqeze Sees ace eis tat tn seires be ee 27,197.23 
Horses). trucks, wagons, etc...2...... 6. 14,022.00 


SOLAN S erate ce cate ce ghee pate cee sae $17,176,668. 18 
Note that item of one stable, $27,197.23. 
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An Actress Writes 


Editor New York Journal: 

Dear Sir: I have read with delight Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne’s article in today’s issue of your paper. 
It has given me the keenest pleasure, as it does all 
other Socialists, to see the writers, students and 
thinkers, coming boldly forward and advocating the 
doctrines of Socialism, the noblest political creed 
that has ever been adopted by peaceable means. We 
are swiftly rushing on until we are almost standing 
on the brink of the precipice, and we must view with 
agony the horror of the possibility of a revolution 
greater than history has ever known. 

Corruption has extended through every branch and 
fibre of the political system, both Republican and 
Democratic, and we will never attain the destruc- 
tion of the money power by means of the ballot. 
We can hope for nothing from religion, for its 
priests daily administer the sacraments to the op- 
pressors of the people. Our only hope is in the people 
themselves. Let us hope that when the Day of Reck- 
oning comes, the people will not be maddened with 
the accumulation of the wrongs of centuries, but that 
they will build up a glorious nation on the ashes, 
where “Equality” will have its true meaning, a gov- 
ernment the like of which the world has not seen. 

The present system of the distribution of wealth 
nearly all of us admit to be wrong. The Journal is 
great and clever enough to devise some means where- 
by we may hope for the gradual control, by the peo- 
ple, of the production of their labor. If we might 
only hope it will be evolution, not revolution. 

Pardon me for occupying your time, but I feel that 
it is a subject of such vital importance that I must 
unburden my heart, and I don’t know any ear as 
sympathetic as the Journal’s. Let us work and strive 
for the millenium. May it arrive soon, and may The 
Journal be in the front rank of fighters for the great 
cause. Respectfully yours, EpirH MuriLra. 

Washington, D. C. 
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“Let the Nation own the Trusts.” 
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THE CONTEMPTIBLE NEUTRAL 


Charlotte PerKins Stetson 


The world was full of battle— 
The whole world, far and wide; 

Men and women and children 
Were fighting on either side. 


I was sent from the hottest combat 
With a message of life and death, 
Black with smoke and red with blood, 

Weary and out of breath. 


Forced to linger a moment 
And bind a stubborn wound, 
Cursing the hurt that kept me back 
From the fiery battle ground,— 


When I found a cheerful stranger, 
Calm, critical, serene, 

Well sheltered from all danger, 
Painting a battle scene. 


He was cordially glad to see me— 
The coolly smiling wretch— 
And inquired with admiration, 
“Do you mind if I make a sketch?” 


So he had me down in a minute, 
With murmurs of real delight ; 

My “color” was “delicious ;” 
My “action” was “just right!” 


And he prattled on with ardor 
Of the moving scene below; 

Of the “values” of the smoke-wreaths, 
And the “splendid rush and go.” 


Of the headlong desperate charges 
Where a thousand lives were spent ; 

Of the “massing” in the foreground 
With the “middle distance’’ blent. 


Said I: “You speak serenely 
Of the living death in view ; 
These are human creatures dying— 
Are you not human, too? 


“This is a present battle 
Where all men strive today ; 
How does it chance you sit apart ? 
Which is your banner—say ?” 


His fresh cheek blanched a little, 
And he answered with a smile 
That he fought not on either side ; 

He was watching a little while. 


“Watching,” said I, “and neutral! 
Neutral in times like these!” 

And I plucked him off his sketching stool 
And brought him to his knees. 


I stripped him of his traveling cloak 
And showed him to the sky— 
By his uniform—a traitor! 
By his handiwork—a spy ! 


I dragged him back to the field he left— 
To the fate he was fitted for. 

We have no place for lookers-on, 
While all the world’s at war! 


* OK x 


“The distribution of this nation’s wealth recalls 
the tottering days of Rome and of all great nations 
when the liberties of the people were lost by the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and power in the hands of 
the few.” 
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“J can not make myself believe that the business 
of a country which could produce enough to feed 
the world and has millions of unemployed and hun- 
gry people in it, is conducted with sense or even 
with decency.” 

* OK OK 


“Human intelligence and the competitive system 
have come to the parting of the ways. . . . Hu- 
manity will take the broad and generous route—co- 
operation, and commercialism will be side-tracked 

forever.” 
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Want National Irrigation 


The country cannot afford to permit the 
monopoly of the flowing streams. In many 
Western localities growers are dependent 
upon those who bv prior water-right, con- 
trol the water supply. It is time our states- 
men were listening to the vast and import- 
ant new issues coming up.—Racine, Wis., 
Journal. 

lt is eminently wise and proper that the 
national government should do its part in 
creating proper storage reservoirs and 
proper means for distributing water. The 
national government should, in my judg- 
ment, do its part, for here in the West the 
next great stride must be made by means of 
irrigation—Governor Roosevelt in a speech 
at Salt Lake, Sept. 21, 1900. 

When in his letter to the irrigation con- 
gress General Miles said that private or cor- 
porate enterprise could not be trusted with 
the water monopoly in the arid regions of 
the West, he expressed a sentiment that will 
meet with a chorus of approval in every 
state and territory where irrigation is em- 
ployed. There is work of great magnitude 
to be done which would be impossible to 
any other agency than the federal govern- 
ment.—Chicago Times-Herald. 

The nation can handle irrigation but not 
transportation. Why? 
* OK 


Modern Cannibalism 


Invention has filled the world with competi- 
tors not only of labor but of mechanics—me- 
chanics of the highest skill. Today the ordi- 
nary laborer is for the most part a cog in a 
wheel. He works with the tireless—he feeds 
the insatiable. When the monster stops the 
man is out of employment—out of bread. He 
has not saved anything. The machine that he 
fed was not feeding .im—the invention was 
not for his benefit. 

Capital has always. claimed, and still claims, 
the right to combine. Manufacturers meet 
and determine prices, even in spite of the great 
law of supply and demand. Have the laborers 
the same right to consult and combine? The 
rich meet in the bank, club-house or parlor. 
Workingmen, when they combine, gather in 
the street. All the organized forces of society 
are against them. Capital has the army and 
navy, the legislature, the judicial and executive 
departments. When the rich combine it is for 
the purpose of “exchanging ideas.” When the 
poor combine it is a “conspiracy.” If they de- 
fend themselves it is “treason.” How is it that 
the rich control the departments of the gov- 
ernment? In this country the political power 
is equally divided among men. There are cer- 
tainly more poor than rich. Why should the 
rich control? Why should not the laborers 
combine for the purpose of controlling the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative and judicial depart- 
ments? Will they ever find how powerful they 
are? A cry comes from the oppressed, the 
hungry, from the downtrodden, from the un- 
fortunate, from the despised, from men who 
despair, and from women who weep. ‘There 
are times when mendicants become revolution- 
ists—when a rag becomes a banner, under 
which the noblest and bravest battle for the 
right. 

In the days of cannibalism the strong de- 
voured the weak—actually ate their flesh. In 
spite of all the laws that man has made, in 
spite of the advance of science, the strong, the 
heartless, still live on the weak, the unfortu- 
nate and the foolish. True, they do not eat 
their flesh or drink their blood, but they live on 
their labor, on their self-denial, their weakness 
and want. The poor man who deforms him- 
self by toil, who labors for his wife and chil- 
dren through all his anxious, barren, wasted 
life—who goes to the grave without ever hav- 
ing one luxury—has been the fool of others. 
He has been devoured by his fellow-men. The 
poor woman living in the bare and lonely room, 
cheerless and fireless, sewing night and day 
to keep starvation from a child, is slowly being 


eaten by her fellow-men. When I take into 
consideration the agony of civilized life—the 
failures, the anxieties, the tears, the withered 
hopes, the bitter realities, the hunger, the 
crime, the humiliation, the shame—I am al- 
most forced to say that cannibalism, after all, 
is the most merciful form in which man has 
lived upon his fellow-man. 

Are the “laws of supply and demand,” in- 
vention and science, monopoly and competi- 
tion, capital and legislation, always to be the 
enemies of those who toil? Will the workers 
always be ignorant enough to give their earn- 
ings to the useless? -Robert G. Ingersoll 
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Why They Must Accept 64e Challenge 


I think with proper effort the Socialists can help me make THE CHALLENGE one of the greatest mediums for the propaganda of 
Socialism in the English-speaking world. My plan for obtaining a large circulation is different from any yet adopted, and I think 
it sure of success. I intend running THE CHALLENGE much more upon the ordinary business lines than has hitherto been tried with 
Socialist papers. In its ordinary 16-page size, filled with fresh matter every week and printed on the quality of paper you now see 
before you, it is certainly well worth more than fifty cents per year, and when I put it down to twenty-five cents, as I virtually do by 
allowing fifty per cent commission to agents sending in subscriptions, it will be a decidedly losing game for me, unless I can make 
up the deficit out of my advertising columns. This is exactly what I propose. I propose making my advertisers—the capitalists— 
pay for disseminating Socialism. However, I cannot get advertising until I get subscribers, and I must rely upon the help of Social- 
ists, and others, to do this. I say “and others” because I think I can make a sufficiently attractive offer to people to solicit for this 
paper simply upon the basis of what they may earn in commissions, and altogether apart from what might be done from love of the 
cause. 

THE CHALLENGE should interest many who do not profess Socialism. My intent is to deal more largely with the unconscious, the 
industrial movement of the capitalists toward Socialism than with the conscious movement of the Socialists themselves. With such a 
programme it is evident that the industrial statistics presented in THe CHALLENGE from week to week cannot fail to be of interest to 
the business man, altogether aside from whether he may draw the same conclusions that I shall endeavor to instill into him. I will 
show him the marvelous progress being made in invention and all forms of industry. 

I will give him statistics showing him that America is already the greatest industrial nation on earth and is rapidly increasing 
this lead. All Americans like such statistics. I will then try and show him that this process is on the order of the snake eating its 
own tail. The faster it eats the sooner the process is over. I will endeavor to enlighten the business man upon the philosophy of in- 
dustry so that not only may he prepare for the final catastrophe of capitalism, but that in the meanwhile he may more intelligently 
trim his sails to make money. 

I will warn the banker of the inevitable trend of interest to fall to zero, owing to the closing up of opportunities for investment of 
capital. 

I will speak for the workingman first and foremost before all others. I will show him the necessity of organization, both in the 
industrial field in his trade-unions and in the political field in a compact Socialist Party. 


TO AGENTS 


T would say to canvassers for THr CHALLENGE that the typographical appearance of THE CHALLENGE and the fact of its not 
being a party organ gives an opportunity for getting subscriptions among non-Socialists as has never hitherto been presented. While 
THE CHALLENGE will adhere strictly to the lines of revolutionary Socialism, vet I think that will not militate against the obtaining 
of subscriptions from middle-class non-Socialists. 

I could not with honor to myself present any other policy with the beliefs I entertain as to the future development of society, yet, 
anyway, I think the ideal presented by the revolutionist is so much higher and attractive than that presented by the mere reformer or 
by even the “step-to-step” Socialist, that it should be decidedly the popular one, the one most readily accepted by the general public. 
If you tell a man that the millenium is within reasonable distance, and, moreover, you are going to prove it to him, you awaken his 
interest. You certainly are presenting a more pleasing programme to him than if you tell him that Socialism in its completion will 
not be attained for several hundred years, and that if he wants his grand children to realize it he must work for direct legislation, pro- 
portional representation and municipal gas and water works. 

I myself sincerely think Socialism is right upon us. That capitalism cannot possibly last ten years longer and that Social Dem- 
ocracy is sure to succeed it. I intend giving facts taken largely from capitalistic sources to bear me out in my contention. 


50 PER CENT. 
In order to help extend the subscription list of THE CHALLENGE, I will make this offer: To any agent sending me in subscribers 
at 50 cents each per annum I will allow the agent 50 per cent commission. 


PRIZES 
In addition, I will give the following prizes: 
$25 to the agent sending in before June 1, 1901, the largest list of subscribers in Los Angeles city. 
$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of California subscribers outside of Los Angeles city. 
$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of subscribers outside of California. 
$200 to the agent sending in largest list of subscribers, before January, 1902, from any place or places. 


Agents should make a good income from their 50 per cent share of the subscriptions alone, without reference to the prizes. It 
should not be difficult to average at a minimum 10 new subscribers a day, and that makes $15 per week. 
Then, if you do not win the $25 June prize, you still have a chance at the $200 January prize, if you stick at the work through 


the year. It is not a certainty, by any means, that the agents who win the $25 prizes will continue to do as well in the next nine months 


as they did in the first three months. 
DON’T BE TERRIFIED 


It may be the first time you have ever solicited for a newspaper, and if so, I would tell you at the start that it requires courage 
and perseverance. Don’t be ashamed or terrified to ask a man to subscribe. Make up your mind that he will be sure to say at first that 
he don’t want a paper, and that if he did, he has no time to read one, and finally, has no money to pay for it. This is a standard story 
that every agent must face when he tries to get subscribers for any paper. Be prepared for it. Sit down and show him how he will 
make the mistake of his life if he don’t embrace the opportunity of subscribing for THE CHALLENGE. Be enthusiastic. The more 
strenuous and enthusiastic you are the better chance you have of getting his name and the more respect he will have for you. Fifty 
cents is very little to give up for such a paper as THE CHALLENGE. 

Socialism is the coming thing, and nobody can afford to miss a chance of educating himself upon the subject. 

Write me your experiences and give me your suggestions for extending the subscription list. 


“Plenty of sample copies on demand.” H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 
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Foreign and Domestic Stamps Received 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


623 S. Hill Street, 23 > Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOTE. the Challenge is never sent on credit. 
If you receiveit, not having ordered it yourself, 
assume that some kind friend has settled the 
score. 


February 13,1901 


DANGEROUS COAL OILS 


Just now there is considerable agitation in Cali- 
fornia for the passage of a law regulating the sale 
of illuminating oil. 

California is made the dumping ground for oils 
unsalable in other states that have such regulating 
laws. 

There is a proposal now before the State Legisla- 
ture to fix the flash test at 120 degrees, and such 
a proposal should become a law, but considering the 
hold the Standard Oil Company has upon the State, 
it is unlikely to ever pass. 

A good, safe oil should not flash under 120 de- 
grees, and it should have a specific gravity of 49. 
The usual flash test of common oil sold in California 
is from 98 to 100, and the specific gravity is but 4s. 
Such oil is dangerous for use for illuminating, and 
should never be sold. It is a mixture of gasolines 
too heavy for sale as gasoline, and of distillates too 
heavy for use as illuminating oil. The addition of 
the gasoline to the distillate makes the oil available 
for illuminating, but at the expense of safety. The 
proof that the California bulk oil is such a mixture 
is seen when some of it is allowed to stand in the 
open air. The gasoline will evaporate, leaving a 
heavy oil, unfit for illuminating purposes. A first- 
class oil, such as is sold in the East, will not change 
by evaporation. Its specific gravity will remain at 
49, while the California oil will gradually raise from 
45 under evaporation, until the gasoline all evapo- 
rates. Any illuminating oil whose specific gravity 
is less than 49 is almost certain to be a mixture of 
gasoline and distillate. This specific gravity test is 
one that is hardly ever made by the testers, but is 
an exceedingly valuable method of determining the 
nature of the oil. Of course, the flash test deter- 
mines the point at which the oil becomes dangerous 
for use, and the gravity test is useless in that re- 
spect, but, nevertheless, as the gravity test is the one 
that discloses the presence of gasoline, it is a very 
important test to be made if the investigation is to 
be thorough. 

A mixed oil of the same illuminating value as a 
pure oil will always have a lower flash test than the 
pure oil. 

It is a singular thing, the tests show that the com- 
mon bulk oil sold by the Standard Oil Company is 
about the same as their special brands sold under 
the trade names of “Pratt’s Astral” and “Pearl,” and 
for which several cents more per gallon is obtained. 
All oil sold in California is supposed to have a mini- 
mum flash test of 110, but, as a matter of fact, none 
except the “Elaine” oil, which has a flashing point of 
from 118 to 120, as a rule, goes over 100, and usually 


not over 98. 
* ok * 


DO YOU WISH THE CHALLENGE? 


THe CHALLENGE has been sent to a number of 
people without it having been ordered, upon the 
chance that if brought to their attention it might 
excite enough interest to gain their subscriptions. 
There will naturally be no charge for the paper made 
to such recipients, but it might be in order to remark 
that such gratuitous circulation is about to cease and 
that those who wish to be placed upon the permanent 
list had better indicate such desire by a remittance 
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of fifty cents at once, to pay for THE CHALLENGE for 
one year from date of the next issue, 

A subscription will not be considered as an en- 
dorsement of the policy of THE CHALLENGE. We have 
already many on our lists whom we know do not 
agree with our views, yet at the same time wish 
to keep posted upon the industrial progress of the 
world and this country in particular, and find that 
there is no paper as good as THE CHALLENGE to 
accomplish this purpose. We may say that at fifty 
cents the paper is positively the cheapest paper in 
the world. There is no other 16-page paper published 
weekly at such a price, and moreover, we do not 
propose to let THE CHALLENGE remain at fifty cents. 
Fifty cents is simply an introductory price and if you 
like the paper you will save yourself money by sub- 
scribing at once. The price will be raised soon to 
one dollar without notice. 

* * OK 


SHALL WE CREEP OR JUMP? 


Los Angeles, Jan. 25th, 1gor. 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire: Came across a copy of 
THE CHALLENGE and want to compliment you on its 
appearance. The paper and letter press is irreproach- 
able, giving the paper a “respectable” appearance 
often lacking in the Socialist organs. Glad to note 
that it is not to be a party “organ,” and that you 
intend to appeal to non-Socialists. That is well. 
The “organ” is a flat failure, as none but Socialists 
read them. At present 99 per cent of the brains and 
ability of the country are outside of the Socialist 
ranks, and we won’t make much progress until a 
larger per cent of them are on the inside. This class 
of people are not converted by the Salvation Army 
style of propaganda, so effective with the uncritical. 
Yes, give the business community statistics—plenty 
of them. When we convert the intelligent middle 
class with their intelligence and capacity for organi- 
zation, the proletaire will follow as they have ever. 
By the way, what is “the ideal presented by the rev- 
olutionist ?” I know of only two ways of interpret- 
ing that term: First, as one who believes in a vio- 
lent revolution and desires to assist in it. That was 
the original meaning of the term. The other, one 
who believes that Socialism will come in the twink- 
ling of an eye, without any “steps” or “reforms.” Of 
course, in the sense that it means a complete over- 
turning of the competitive system, we are all “revo- 
lutionists.” The first named are entirely out of place 
in a country with a fair ballot. The second kind are 
simply silly. “Steps” and “reforms” toward Social- 
ism are income taxes, inheritance taxes, increase of 
ground rents, until economic rent is absorbed by the 
community. Taxation of franchises based on the 
market value of the stock, common ownership and 
operation of municipal utilities, national operation of 
railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, an eight- 
hour work-day, national or state fire and life insur- 
ance, government operation of coal mines, etc. Nearly 
all of those “steps” have been taken in one country 
or another, and there is no reason why this country 
will miss them. Those “reforms and steps” will be 
brought about, not by “class conscious” Socialists, 
but by the “business interests” of the country, the 
same class that is so active now in municipal So- 
cialism, in opposition to the “class conscious” idiots 
who are opposing it. To suppose that all reforms in 
the direction of Socialism are going to stop until a 
majority of the voters become “class conscious,” and 
then that we will have the fine ideal of Socialism 
realized all at once—say in eight years, a la Debs— 
is too childish to entertain seriously. Those who hold 
that at the present rate of economic development in 
concentration of industry, the present system can not 
last much longer than the Debs figure, must explain 
why now under the present enormous expansion of 
productive power, by which one man is as productive 
as fifteen 25 years ago, that all over the commercial 
world for the past four years more men have been 
employed, and on the continent, at least, for better 
wages than in any past period in history. If the in- 
crease in productive power of fifteen-fold in ory 
five years, has not reduced four-fifths of the people 
to starvation, what percentage in the future will do 
it? Ten years ago, when I challenged you for the 
use of the term “revolutionary Socialist,” you replied 
that it meant “Socialism at once.” When pressed 
to define the probable limit to “at once,” you replied, 
“in two years!” Now, you think ten years after a 
concentration of industry that could hardly be real- 
ized in that time. Let us, as intelligent people, ac- 
knowledge that nearly all Socialists of authority, 
including Marx, have erred in their estimate of the 
rapidity and results of economic development on the 
working class. Wages in Germany have doubled in 
thirty years; in England, wages measured by their 
purchasing capacity, have increased in twenty years 
40 per cent, with a reduction of over an hour in the 
day of labor. I do not for a moment contend that 
this improvement will continue or be maintained, but 


at least let us be more modest in our prognostications 
of the future, and abandon the silly eight and ten- 
year limit to the life of the competitive system. In- 
deed, we must do so, if we expect to reach or interest 
people of the mental equipment of more than the 
average De Leon class-conscious proletarian. I am 
not at all sure but that we shall progress toward 
Socialism less by the continued degradation of the 
masses, than by the increase in general intelligence of 
that class, and the continued accession to our ranks 
of the great middle class, the real lovers of liberty and 
democracy, the fact that they are now able to live 
on the working class is an evidence of their superior 
ability and organizing ability, which, when put to a 
better use will bring better results in the campaign 
for real liberty, economic as well as political. This is 
the class that will bring Socialism, and not the Social 
Democratic party, with its class-conscious rubbish. 
The interests of the capitalist class are not identical. 
It is the capitalist class, mostly, that are now active 
for municipal Socialism, as against the capitalists 
who own stock in municipal franchises. It will be 
the capitalist class, mainly that will affect national 
ownership of railroads, telephone and telegraph lines, 
in opposition to the capitalists who own them, assisted 
by the class-conscious so-called Socialist. It was the 
capitalists of England that brought about income and 
inheritance taxes, government ownership of the tele- 
graph lines, and now the telephone lines, that are 
demolishing the slums of London, Glasgow and other 
cities, all done in the interest of their own class, and 
will continue to work along the road to Socialism 
by “steps” and “reforms” they are forced in self- 
protection to take. Better be intelligent and work 
with destiny for our ideal, than to segregate ourselves 
into a “class-conscious party,” maintaining that our 
interests are utterly irreconcilable. 
Fraternally yours, 
W. H. Stuart. 
* 

Mr. Stuart and myself are both old hands at So- 
cialism. I first met him in connection with agitation 
for Socialism some twelve years ago in Los Angeles. 
Notwithstanding all this length of time that we 
have worked together in the same movement we have 
always had the same divergence of views as to 
whether Socialism is “revolutionary” or not. 

Mr. Stuart says that ten years ago I defined “revo- 
lutionary socialism” as socialism “at once,” and that 
I further said that by “at once” I meant in “two 
years.” Well, I can’t say he is not right—I was al- 
ways of a sanguine temperament; at the same time 
I can not remember of fixing it so soon as “two 
years.” 

However, the real difference between the “revolu- 
tionary,” otherwise the “scientific” socialist and the 
other kinds of Socialists, the “sensible Socialists.” 
the “Christian socialists,’ the “step by step” ones, 
etc., is not so much as to a question of time when 
socialism is predicted, as it is to what is the prime 
cause that will bring it about. 

Karl Marx says: “In every historical epoch, the 
prevailing mode of economic production and ex- 
change, and the social organization necessarily fol- 
lowing from it, form the basis upon which is built 
up, and from which alone can be explained, the po- 
litical and intellectual history of that epoch.” 

I contend with Marx that it is the “prevailing mode 
of production” that determines the “social organiza- 
tion.” 

Now if we have “competition” as the prevailing 
mode of production, then we will have a competitive 
social organization and if we have “co-operation” as 
the prevailing mode, we will have a co-operative so- 
cial organization. 

If competition gives way slowly to monopoly in 
business, if it loses place “step by step,” then it is 
likely that co-operation in our social structure would 
take its place in the same manner, but if we are sud- 
denly plunged from competition into monopoly, then 
there is every reason to believe that the resulting 
social change will take place in a correspondingly 
abrupt manner. 

I think that the change from competition to mo- 
nopoly is taking place right now before our eyes 
in this country in what is undeniably a most “abrupt” 
manner. 

Ten years ago when I predicted that monopoly 
must supersede competition in this country, I admit 
that I thought the era of trusts and the great rail- 
way consolit-tions which now upon us would 
have appeared somewhat sooner than it did. I was 
mistaken, I admit, in the time the capitalists would 
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see that it would pay to combine. | exaggerated their 
intellectual capacity. I, however, based my idea upon 
the necessity of socialism upon the premises that the 
capitalists had effected their combinations. The cap- 
italists were a little later in beginning their work 
than I had anticipated, and possibly the people will 
be a little later in beginning their work than I anti- 
cipate. 

However, the capitalists combine not to live, but 
to make mere money,—the people will be forced to 
combine to get the actual necessities of life. I may 
delay doing something that promises me larger profits 
but I won't delay performing some act to get me 
my dinner. I can’t miss many dinners with im- 
punity, but I can miss opportunities for making 
money with no particular physical discomfort. 

I think Mr. Stuart will agree with me in ad- 
mitting that if the combinations of the capitalists 
effect a condition of affairs that will prevent the 
people of the United States getting their dinner that 
the moment this condition exists for any large num- 
ber of people, and the moment that those dinnerless 
people see that socialism is the only remedy that 
will get them a dinner, then there is likely to be a 
pretty stiff demand for socialism. They will want 
it quick, too. Hungry men are provokingly im- 
patient. 

Now there can be no denial of the immense rapidity 
with which the capitalists are making their combina- 
tions. It can also be shown that this progress to- 
ward consolidation must proceed at a constantly ac- 
celerating pace. The proverbial schoolboy’s big snow- 
ball will not be in it with the Rockefeller-Morgan- 
Vanderbilt snowball. 

The problem for me to prove is not that consoli- 
dation of capital is going forward at a giant’s pace— 
everybody who reads his morning paper -sees that. 
That is what I tried in vain to prove to an unbe- 
lieving public twelve years ago, but it’s no trouble 
to prove it today. It’s no longer a Wilshire theory, 
or a Marx theory—it’s a fact patent to everyone. 

No; you don’t have to prove that capital is bound 
to consolidate, because it has already done it. You 
must prove that with capital so consolidated in the 
hands of the Rockefeller-Morgan company, that the 
people will soon be unable to get their dinners. 

The “Christian” Socialists and the “Sensible” So- 
cialists say that such monopoly of the earth by a 
few people to the detriment of the rest of the people 
is very wrong and that the “rest of the people” 
should convince both themselves and the capitalists 
that such a condition is wrong and proceed to remedy 
it in a sensible manner. That we should gradually 
municipalize city water and gas plants and nationalize 
railways and introduce direct legislation. The “Sci- 
entific” Socialist says all these measures are good 
enough and that he fully agrees in the principle of 
municipal socialism, direct legislation and govern- 
mental ownership of railways, etc.; but he insists 
that not one of these measures would help the people 
to get their dinners if the expected break-down of 
the machinery of distribution takes place, owing 
to the monopoly of the machinery of production by 
the capitalists. 

Direct legislation is a good means to obtain public 
ownership of railways, but governmental ownership 
of railways would not give the people bread and 
meat, however. To get bread and meat you yourself 
must either own the particular machinery that pro- 
duces those particular commodities, or you must use 
some one else’s machinery. 

Now Mr. Stuart would say that the people who 
own that machinery would be glad to let the people 
use it at a reasonable rent or that they would furnish 
the bread and meat at a reasonable profit. I say 
that is true enough, but I contend that it will be 
absolutely economically impossible for the people to 
get their “bread and meat” by any such process after 
the consolidation of capital which is now going on 
proceeds a little further. That this condition will 
arise in spite of all the efforts of both people and 
capitalists to avoid it. 

That there will be no time to introduce govern- 
mental ownership of railways and municipal gas 
works, and that even if there was time, such meas- 
ures would do no good to relieve a great industrial 
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crisis. It is not such an impossible assumption today 
as it was a few months ago, to assume that the 
Rockefeller-Morgan Company has finally acquired 
the ownership of all the railways, the oil refineries, 
the steel works, etc., in the United States. 

Now, then, what is the next step in the process of 
industrial evolution? All these successive consoli- 
dations of steel works, railways, etc., are made 
avowedly for two objects, to eliminate the wastes ot 
competition and the loss of selling at competitive cut 
prices. The first object means eliminating “waste” 
labor. Now a laboring man may recognize that his 
labor is useless after an industrial combination has 
eliminated a need for it, but this realization of his 
superfluity does not fill his stomach. He wants a 
job to do something in order to get his living and 
the mere fact of his work being useless does not 
particularly interest him as long as he can get paid 
for doing it. A footman on my lady’s automobile 
knows that he is a useless ornament, but being an 
ornament gives a living and an ornament he is. What 
will the laboring man do when the Rockefeller com- 
pany say that they no longer require his services? 
He can’t look for work with other employers be- 
cause Rockefeller is the whole thing,—under the as- 
sumption that he owns everything. We will also 
assume that Rockefeller is just as anxious to employ 
the man,—if he can employ his labor to advantage,— 
as the man is to get a job. Now, what can Rocke- 
feller give the man to do? Every piece of industrial 
machinery in the country is already overbuilt, and 
even if it were not, it would not take six months to 
quite finish it. There is no more demand for new 
railroads, the very fact that there are too many 
already is what is causing all this prevailing “har- 
monizing of interests.” There is no need of new in- 
dustrial machinery, the trusts are in existence be- 
cause there are already too many such machines. 

Now, Mr. Stuart, tell me how Rockefeller, when 
he owns the United States, will employ the laboring 
man. This is the “great question” that is always up 
before my eyes. I have been trying to solve the ques: 
tion for Mr. Rockefeller for twelve years, and I con- 
fess | am no nearer than socialism—complete so- 
cialism,—to it, than I was when I first began. Even 
if the people of the United States were “sensible” 
I cannot see how they can get their dinners if they 
expect Rockefeller to employ them after he owns the 
United States. He naturally would only hire them 
upon the same competitive basis that he hires them 
today, viz., for the least wages that they offer tu 
work for. There is no reason, no business reason, 
and Rockefeller is a business man, why he should 
pay them more than they ask. What they ask is 
about what it takes to feed and clothe them. Suffi- 
cient commodities to feed and clothe them then, is 
what Rockefeller must set them to work to produce. 
This is all the demand he has for commodities, ex- 
cept what he wants for his own consumption. But 
the labor required to produce the commodities re- 
quired to simply feed and clothe the people of the 
United States would not absorb one-fifth part of the 
whole labor force. 

How, then, Mr. Stuart, would the remaining four- 
fifths find employment? What could you ask Mr. 
Rockefeller to give them to do? Suppose you would 
take away his railroads and put them in their hands— 
in the hands of the people by means of governmental 
ownership. Would that do any good? How? 

As I said in the beginning, | am in favor of gov- 
ernmental ownership. I think it the first natural 
step for us to take toward socialism if we enter upon 
the process logically and consciously. However, I 
doubt very much if we will enter consciously, or at 
any rate to any extent consciously. 

I doubt if the people of this country will seriously 
consider the industrial cul de sac into which they 
have run themselves until lack of employment and 
the consequent inability to get a dinner forces them 
to heroic measures for self-preservation. This theory 
of the “scientific” socialist is not in the least based 
upon any desire for a “revolution,’ or from his 
being of a more violent temperament than other 
people. As a matter of fact, “scientific” socialists 
are usually men of the most peaceable and humane 
character. They are simply “revolutionary” socialists 
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because they cannot scientifically be any other but 
revolutionists. No more could they be otherwise than 
could a chemist knowing that two gases will ex- 
plode when mixed in certain proportions attempt to 
deny the probability of such an explosion because he 
thought that such explosion might under certain cir- 
cumstances make a noise that would annoy nervous 
people. 

As to Mr. Stuart’s statements about wages having 
advanced, that, even if admitted, would have no 
bearing upon my argument unless the advance is 
admitted to be sufficient to absorb all the laborers 
produce, 7. e., sufficient to allow the laborers suffi- 
cient wages to buy back enough to prevent any ac- 
cumulation of unused commodities in the hands of 
the capitalists. However, I know Mr. Stuart will 
make no such contention. At best all that can be 
said, is that the standard of comfort has somewhat 
risen in the last twenty years and that wages have 
somewhat advanced to accommodate such increased 
standard. The increase, however, has borne no rela- 
tion to the increase of productivity of labor during 
the same period. 

One word more. Mr. Stuart scoffs at the phrase 
“class conscious” socialist. It is a phrase, I admit, 
that has been greatly abused. However, Mr. Stuart 
will admit that a man should realize that he cannot 
materially better his condition uniess he possesses 
the means to better it, and that the same argument 
applies to a class of men. 

There is no doubt but that one class of men owns 
the property of the United States, and that another 
class does not own it. Now, until the class that 
does not own anything realizes that it cannot 
better its condition materially until it, as a class, 
acquires the ownership of its country, it is not 
“class conscious.” Mr. Bryan today is a typical 
individual who is not “class conscious.” He at- 
tempts to speak for the disinherited, yet he is not 
conscious that the only way to benefit the disin- 
herited is to let them inherit. He would introduce 
some stupidity like “free silver,” which would not 
in the least interfere with the ownership of the coun- 
try by Rockefeller & Co., and he thinks that such a 
measure would by some hocus pocus make everybody 
rich without making anyone poorer. 

This country is made up, materially speaking, 
of the land and the machinery of production and 
transportation. It is owned, say, by Astor, Rocke- 
feller and Vanderbilt. Now the only way the people 
can own this country is by taking it away from 
Astor, Rockefeller and Vanderbilt. There is no 
use of blinking at that fact. We cannot make an- 
other country for the people to have and let this 
existing country remain in the hands of Astor & 
Co. That seems Mr. Bryan’s idea. He would have 
the people inherit the earth, yet would he not take 
it away from the landlords. 

*x OK OK 


BRYAN SEES THE LIGHT 


The recent consolidation of railroads indi- 
cates a fulfilment of the prophecy made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, when that 
body predicted that these combinations among 
railroads would soon become “more extensive, 
more permanent, and more far-reaching in 
their ultimate results than those of any other 
department of industry.” It cannot be doubted 
that the dream of the railroad magnate in- 
volves the combination of all the railroads of 
the country into one great system. This is the 
tendency of the times, and yet the advocates 
of such a combination do not realize what they 
are doing. Nothing will so hasten government 
ownersip of railroads as the combination of 
the railroads of the country into one great 
concern. Of all the trusts, that would be thé 
most disastrous to business interests, and of all 
the burdens imposed by the trusts, that burden 
would be the largest. It may be that there are 
many people in this country who, like the 
Missourian, must be shown. It is not difficult 
to see that there are many railroad magnates 
who are willing to show them.—The Com- 
moner. 
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Slavery of Our Times -Leo Tolstoi 


Reviewed by Henry George. Jr., for W. R. Hearst 


“The Slavery of Our Times” is the latest of Count 
Leo Tolstoi’s messages to the world. It is a mes- 
sage that will stir the hearts and quicken the thoughts 
of men all over the globe, whatever be their tongue, 
and as well in mountain fastnesses or the solitude 
of vast prairies as at the nerve center of great cities. 
It is the fruit of the mind of one of the world’s high- 
est and best moralists, who preaches the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, careless of 
what established churches may teach and disdainful 
of the recent action of the Holy Synod of the Greek 
Church, which, in excommunicating him, has for- 
bidden priests from participating in the funeral rites 
when he shall have died, or of solemnizing réquiem 
masses for the repose of his soul, or of burying his 
body in consecrated ground. Content to leave all 
matters relating to the hereafter to the All-Father, 
Tolstoi moves steadily along in his set purpose to 
exhort men to bring the kingdom of God on earth. 
Rather than relinquish such work men have gone 
to the gibbet and the stake, and the renowned and 
venerable Russian teacher is made of the sturdy 
stuff of the old martyrs, glorying if he make con- 
verts at any personal cost. 

“The Slavery of Our Time” proves to be the direct 
antithesis to “The Gospel of Wealth,’ by that Prince 
of Privilege, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for while the 
latter announces that “the rich are mere trustees 
fot the poor,” so that “the condition of the masses 
is satisfactory in proportion as a country is blessed 
with millionaires,’ Tolstoi declares this, declaration 
to be but the successor of the attempted justification 
of the old condition of the master and the chattel 
slave, the present contention, backed by the so-called 
scientific demonstration, being established, “not by 
what people consider right or wrong, but by what 
is advantageous for those who occupy an advan- 
tageous position,’ so that what is taught is “that 
the existing order of things is what it ought to be.” 
From the vantage ground of one who, born to wealth 
and privilege, has voluntarily given them up and 
taken his place among the poor and lowly, Tolstoi 
tears the mask off the Carnegie contention. For 
whereas Carnegie says that it is better to have great 
irregularity of fortune rather than universal squalor, 
because ‘without wealth there can be no Maecenas.” 
Tolstoi answers. “Electric lights and telephones and 
exhibitions are excellent, and so are all the pleasure 
gardens, with concerts and performances, and all the 
cigars and match boxes and braces and motor cars, 
but they may all go to perdition, and not they alone, 
but the railways and all the factory-made chintz stuffs 
and cloths in the world, if to produce them it is 
necessary that ninety-nine per cent of the people 
should remain in slavery and perish by thousands in 
factories needed for the production of these articles. 
If, in order that London or Petersburg may be lighted 
by electricity, or in order that there may be beautiful 
paints, or in order to weave beautiful stuffs quickly 
and abundantly, it is necessary that even a very few 
lives should be destroyed or ruined, or shortened— 
the statistics show us how many are destroyed—let 
London or Petersburg rather be lit by oil; let there 
rather be no exhibition, no paints or materials, only 
let there be no slavery and no destruction or human 
lives resulting from it. The motto for truly enlight- 
ened people is not ‘Let culture exist, though justice 
perish, but ‘Let justice be done, though culture per- 
ish” 

Tolstoi’s book begins with a picture of freight 
handlers on the Moscow-Kursk Railway, who work 
thirty-seven hours at a stretch. This awakens in him 
a sense of society’s indifference while men perish. 
This wonderful blindness he explains by the fact 
that when people behave badly they always invent 
a philosophy of life which represents their bad actions 
to be not bad actions at all, but merely results of un- 
alterable laws beyond their control. 

“Tf between the slaves and slave owners of today 
it is difficult to draw as sharp a dividing line as that 
which separated the former slaves from their mas- 
ters, and if among the slaves of today there are some 


who are only temporarily slaves and then become 
slave owners, or some who, at one and the same 
time, are slaves and slave owners, this blending of 
the two classes at their points of contact does not up- 
set the fact that the people of our time are divided 
into slaves and slave owners as definitely as, in spite 
of the twilight, each twenty-four hours is divided 
into day and night. If the slave owner of our times 
has no slave John whom they can send to the cess- 
pool, he has five shillings, of. which hundreds of 
Johns are in such need that the slave owner of our 
times may choose any one and be a factor to him 
by giving him the preference, and allowing him, 
rather than another, to climb down into the cesspool. 

“Slavery exists in full vigor, but we do not per- 
ceive it, just as in Europe at the end of the eighteenth 
century the slavery of serfdom was not perceived. 
People of that day thought that the position of men 
obliged to till the land for their lords, and to obey 
them, was a natural, inevitable, economic condition 
of life, and they did not call it slavery.” 

Having shown that among us slavery exists not in 
some figurative, metaphorical sense, but in the sim- 
plest and plainest sense, a slavery which keeps some 
people—the majority—in the power of the others— 
the minority—Tolstoi proceeds to seek for the causes 
of this slavery, and, finding what he believes to be 
the causes, he endeavors to show how they may be 
destroyed. 

How much the translator interposes in this part of 
the book it is impossible for me to say, as I do 
not read the Russian language, but it is certain that 
what is presented here is not clear—at any rate, not 
to me. As I understand the author, three sets ot 
laws are responsible for modern industrial slavery. 
First of these are tax laws, present taxes being 
imposed by those who have the power, not for the 
public need, but for themselves, or, when for public 
purposes, are harmful to most people—expended on 
wars in Cuba or the Philippines, or in taking and 
keeping the riches of the Transvaal. The second 
set of injurious laws are, in the author’s opinion, 
the laws that make private property of land, and the 
third set the laws which permit in other ways the 
appropriation of the labor of the poor and then forbid 
the poor from making reprisals on the property of 
other people. 

To my way of thinking, it is the heart that moves 
the author—profound sympathy for the lot of the 
mass of common humanity—rather than the mind 
that guides, for what could be plainer to the reason 
than that, with all taxes abolished save a tax on land, 
and that single tax based not upon the area of land, 
but upon its value, irrespective of improvements— 
on what the economists and economic rent—what 
could be plainer than that this would secure to the 
people at large a value made by the community, while 
at the same time the individual was left untaxed and 
therefore in possesion of the full fruits of his toil? 
A tax upon ground rent is not a tax that can fall 
upon labor, yet Tolstoi, by some confusion of thought, 
expresses the belief that by some chance such a tax 
would fall upon labor, and thereby reduce the masses 
to the condition of servitude from which they had 
just emerged—would, in short, make them the vic- 
tims of the tax leviers. 

Now, tax leviers are to Tolstoi, as to many Euro- 
peans who rebel against established conditions, syn- 
onomous with government, which, he argues, is 
nothing more than “organized violence,” and the only 
remedy for which is abolition. But he recognizes that 
the abolition of government cannot be brought about 
at once—that, indeed, the only channel to this end 
is through the abstinence of the individual from any 
participation in the functions of government through 
his refusal to pay any money collected by taxes, and 
through his refusal to appeal to governmental vio- 
lence for the protection of his person or property. 

This is nothing more nor less than the doctrine of 
non-resistance, to which conclusion few may be pre- 
pared to go, though it is Tolstoi’s interpretation of 
the essence of Christ’s teachings. To me the great 


value of this book is its terrific indictment of present 
social conditions. While one may dissent from the 
remedy proposed, he must do honor to the intense 
sympathy that throbs through every page for the out- 
cast multitudes and to the burning purpose to find a 
way out of modern industrial slavery. The most 
casual reader may see exposed in startling nakedness 
that art of which Turgot spoke a century ago, the 
art “of those who set themselves to darken things 
that are clear to the open mind,” for the book ex- 
plains “the amazing blindness of good people in our 
society who sincerely desire the welfare of animals, 
but yet with quiet consciences devour the lives of 
their brother men.” 
2 S3 os: 


Companies capitalized at $2,415,423,500 were 
formed in the United States last year. A portion 
of this amount is said to represent actual value— 


The Detroit News. 
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As editor of The Commoner, Mr. Bryan will be 
right in line for the Lincoln postoffice in case a 
Democratic President is elected in 1904.—The Detroit 
Free Press. 
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DECADENCE of FRANCE 


H. M. Hyndman 


differences being come to between England 
and France, including the vexed question of 
the French shore in Newfoundland, and the 
removal in this way of the ill-feeling which 
has grown up between the two countries of late 
years, induces me to send you some observations on 
mistakes which seem to me to have been made in 
relation to our nearest neighbors. Many of your 
contemporaries have got into the habit of writing 
about “the decadence of France,’ of treating her 
literature as almost wholly pornographic, and of 
comparing French statesmen and French govern- 
ments with our own, very much to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. Not only so, but these same 
journals lecture France and I*renchmen on their 
shortcomings in a manner which I hold to be quite 
unjustifiable, and calculated to cause bad blood with- 
out any compensating advantage whatever. 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 

Even in reference to the recent magnificent In- 
ternational Exhibition in Paris, by far the greatest 
and most successful thing of the kind ever held or, 
I should say, ever likely to be held, it was quite ex- 
ceptional to read any fair comment in English news- 
papers. The whole affair, even up to the last, was 
spoken of as “a failure.’ Anyone who was there 
knows what nonsense this was. It only made us 
ridiculous in the eyes of Frenchmen and foreigners, 
who put such misrepresentation down to jealousy, 
because though England made a very poor show and 
Englishmen to a great extent held aloof this really 
made no appreciable difference. It is not too much 
to say that we are not missed, and our spiteful 
comments only harmed ourselves. The most glo- 
rious international exhibiton of our time did very 
well indeed without us. I am not contending that 
there have been no faults on the French side. Much 
has been said and written across the Channel about 
England and Englishmen which all capable French- 
men regret. But our cool arrogance and contemp- 
tuous air of superiority are much more provoking 
to Frenchmen than their attacks are annoying to us. 
We know that our neighbors are touchy. Why then 
should our newspapers and more than one of our 
leading public men take pleasure in irritating a peo- 
ple who, whatever may be their drawbacks, are the 
leaders of Euronean civilization in several different 
departments? Even during the period of unpleas- 
antness which we have passed through I have never 
met with the slightest personal incivility in France, 
nor am I acquainted with any man or woman of 
English blood who has, though I know very many 
who have been much in France during the two years 
which have elapsed since the Fashoda incident. 

As nobody can question that a cordial understand- 
ing between the two nations is highly desirable, and 
the present French government is certainly the 
most favorable to England which has held office 
for a long time, it is to be hoped that all who can 
do so will lend their aid towards the re-establish- 
ment of more friendly relations. 

But the most important point is that we should 
clear our minds of any illusion as to that “deca- 
dence of France” of which we have heard so much. 
It is true that the population is not increasing, but 
mere increase of population is not everything. The 
increase of the anemic, wornout, etiolated human 
beings who are generated in the slums of our great 
cities adds nothing to the strength or the wealth 
of England. Far from it. A nation might well 
consider that such an addition to its numbers was 
a deduction from its power. Yet, though the pop- 
ulation of France is not increasing, I maintain that 
the physical development of that population is rap- 
idly improving. I have known, France, and not 
merely Paris, for two-and-forty years. The chief 
feature, to my mind, in the past twenty years is 
the improvement I speak of. I know, of course, 
that in some parts of the south the condition of 
the small cultivators is very bad, and that the hid- 
eous Italian disease called “fellagra,’ due to in- 
ferior food, has crept in. I cannot deny, also, that 
in Lille, Roubaix, St. Etienne, Lyons, Marseilles 
and Paris drunkenness is much more common than 
it used to be; that also, as with us, there is a 
slum population not nearly so numerous. Never- 
theless, taking the nation as a whole, after making 
every deduction, the change in the physical condi- 
tion of the people is most marked. I well remember 
thirty years ago open-air games and exercises had 
quite fallen into desuetude across the Channel. As 
a famous French man once said to me: “You have 
taken all our games and exercises—tennis, racquets, 
football, fives—and we have given them up.” This 
is so no longer, as the most superficial observer can 
note. Open-air games of every kind are now com- 
mon all over France; while in cycling they have 
gone ahead of us and in rowing they are beginning 
to pull up to us. 


T: probability of a general arrangement of 
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THE FRENCH ARMY OF TODAY. 


Let any one compare the French army of today, 
again admitting all its drawbacks, with the French 
army of twenty years ago. ‘Lhe men are far 
heaithier and more vigorous than they were. The 
late General Boulanger in his later period was no 
friend of his country, but when his cousin, M. Cle- 
menceau, first got him appointed War Minister he 
undoubtedly introduced changes with regard to the 
feeding and general comfort of French soldiers 
which were of great importance. As a consequence 
the appearance of the men in the ranks is quite 
ditterent from what it used to be, and I was much 
struck on the last 14th of July, a day of more than 
tropical heat, at the way in which the troops marched 
back from the review into Paris. I had seen them 
often before on a similar occasion, but I had never 
observed the same vigor and activity after a weari- 
some day. A German officer who served with dis- 
tinction during the war of 1870 was of the same 
opinion as to the physical stamina of the men. All 
this does not look much like ‘“‘decadence.” And 
though “comparisons are odious” in such matters, 
I am afraid our ordinary regiments at Aldershot 
would not show up any too well beside the French 
Regulars I have seen. Whether we choose to rec- 
ognize it or not 1 am convinced that the general 
run of Frenchmen are improved physically. This 
applies to all classes, but more particularly—or so 
it seems to me—to the working class. Then in edu- 
cation. The change for the better is extraordinary. 
In the higher grade schools more particularly the 
advantages offered to young French people willing 
to learn are far in advance of anything afforded in 
this country. The public schools in Paris alone 
are first rate. Moreover—and this you have al- 
lowed me to call attention to before—the French 
do not now attempt the- hopeless task of teaching 
starving children. 

THE SCHOOL KITCHEN. 


The school kitchens take care that at any rate one 
good meal a day shall be provided for all scholars 
in the public schools. I know that an effort is being 
made by the reactionary majority on the Paris Mu- 
nicipal Council to suppress the free meals in these 
cantines scolaires; but in view of the immense im- 
provement observable in the children throughout the 
poorer arrondissements since their institution I can- 
not believe that they will be suppressed. Whether 
or no, I would ask anybody who believes in the 
“decadence of France” to cross the Channel and ex- 
amine into the French school system. If France 
is decadent in education, then we ourselves. must be 
going down hill at express speed in this direction. 
I need not enlarge on the position which France 
holds in general art and culture. In everything 
which goes to make up the comfort and _ refine- 
ment of life she so completely takes the lead that 
there is practically no second to her. If an artist 
wishes to rise above commonplace in painting it 
is to the schools of Paris that he goes in order to 
emancipate himself from hide-bound traditions. In 
sculpture—perhaps the most difficult art of all— 
with the exception of one Spaniard, there is no one 
today who can pretend to rival the best French- 
men. Though, also, this may not be claimed as a 
great period in French literature, what novelist is 
there of any country who could be accorded the 
first place when Zola was standing by? What 
young man in Europe or America could be placed 
ahead of Rostand as dramatist and poet? Nay, 
have we an Englishman living, since William Mor- 
ris left us, who knows England of the Middle Ages 
as Jusserand knows it? Those questions answer 
themselves. 

“But granted you are right in some of these mat- 
ters, how about politics—surely there is great evi- 
dence of decay there? 

THE PANAMA SCANDAL. 


The Panama scandal, the Dreyfus affair, the con- 
stant change of ministries—surely this all betokens 
a steady deterioration in public life?’ No worse 
than elsewhere above; while all the time there is 
good progress being made below. There is a great 
fight going on in France today between despotism 
and repxiblicanism, between clericalism and free 
thought, between militarism and citizenship, be- 
tween capitalism and Socialism. The wonder is 
that the French have got so far in the past thirty 
years without a bloody struggle. Corruption there 
has been, and is. But high public spirit likewise 
there has been, and is. More yesterday than the 
day .before. More today than yesterday. As I 
stood in the Champs Elysees last year and saw 
those thousands of Mayors from all the communes 
of France straggling up in their ill-kept divisions, 
amid the ill-concealed jeers of the Parisians, to call 
on President Loubet, who had been insulted just 
before by the Metropolitan Reactionaries, I felt 
that if I were a Frenchman I would spare no pains 
to make my republic a standing example of solidity 
and prosperity to all the monarchies and republics 
of the world. Though opposed as a Socialist to the 
presence of M. Millerand in M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s cabinet, I do not think any fair critic can 
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deny that the present administration as a ministry 
of transition has deserved well of the country, and 
the growth of loyalty to the republic during these 
last months has been extraordinary. The furious 
attempts now being made, with Russian help, to 
push forward the new Napoleonic candidate is evi- 
dence that even in Paris the clerical and militarists 
begin to doubt whether, unless they win now, they 
can ever hope for success. Thus, being quite con- 
fident that France is not in decay, but that she is 
making ready for a steady and triumphant advance 
in the new century, I welcome any steps which may 
be taken by our present government to remove 
causes of difference and to promote cordial rela- 
tions between the two most civilized nations of Eu- 
rope.— Morning Post, London, January 6. 


It is estimated that the merchandise sent 
abroad from the United States during the cur- 
rent year will exceed in value that imported 
by over $600,000,000. During the first eleven 
months of the year the balance was $572,000,- 
000 in our favor. This exceeds the balance of 
trade for the corresponding months of 1898, 
which was the best year in our history, by 
about $34,000,000. 
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The Pope on Christian Socialism 

A cablegram from Rome, dated January 26, says: 
The Pope's encyclical on Socialism and Christian 
Democracy will be issued tomorrow. Here is said to 
be an advance proof of it: 

The snares and serious dissensions about social 
economy which for some time have been disturbing 
the spirit of peace are now every day arousing such 
a class spirit that even prudent men have become 
anxious. 

This discord originated in errors of thought and 
action, occasioning sharp conflicts between the rich 
and the poor. We have already intervened on this 
question, showing the errors of Socialism, in our 
encyclical of December 28, 1878. And as the errors 
kept growing we found it necessary to intervene once 
more with another encyclical, dated May 15, 1801. 


THe CHALLENGE doesn’t know that there is any 
error in the Socialists saying that poverty and 
misery exist because a few monopolize the earth 
to the exclusion of the many. Does the Pope 
mean to say poverty exists because too little 
can be produced ? 


These encyclicals produced abundant fruit, as ap- 
pears not only from the check put to these dissen- 
sions, but also by the impulse given to institutions 
for the ‘benefit of the working classes. 

This movement for the masses had not a proper 
name. Some called it Christian Socialism, or the 
People’s Christian movement, and its apostles took 
the name Socialists; others called it Christian De- 
moeracy to offset the term Social Democracy used 
by Socialists. 


This paragraph referring to “democracy” be- 
ing dangerous and presaging a “political revo- 
lution” was evidently manufactured by the Holy 
See for European consumption, where mon- 
archy leans on the Pope. American Catholics 
will please not notice it. We must remember 
that the Church is international. It adapts its 
views to localities. he same remark applies to 
the Pope’s alarm at “attributing all authority 
to the people.” American Catholics do not ob- 
ject to this and the Pope is not speaking to them. 


If the term Christian Socialists was not consid- 
ered ambiguous and dangerous by many, the term 
Christian Democracy was considered such because 
they feared that it would become a source of a politi- 
cal revolution, and for this reason the Pope has 
deemed it opportune to decide the controversy. The 
following is the text of the most important passage 
of the encyclical: 

“What does social democracy mean? What Chris- 
tian democracy means there can be no doubt. But so- 
cial democracy is so freely and recklessly inter- 
preted that many come to the dangerous opinion that 
as there is nothing beyond bodily health and riches 
human happiness consists in seeking and enjoying 
these; hence they would attribute all authority to 
the people, level away all civic distinctions and estab- 
lish an equality of fortune. 

“Hence all right of property must be done away 
with, and all that individuals possess must be re- 
garded as common property. 

“But Christian democracy, as taught by Christian- 
ity, based, as it is, on the principle of Divine Faith, 
and studying the advantage of all, seeks to perfect 
human souls for everlasting joys, and therefore sol- 
emnly insists on the right of acquiring and of possess- 
ing and maintaining a proper distinction of degrees 
in every well constituted society, and of impressing 
upon human society the stamp and character which 
God has given to it.” 


Tue CHALLENGE is not particularly au fait 
with Christian dogma, but it fails to remember 
anything that Christ said that requires a Chris- 
tian to insist upon “a proper distinction of de- 
grees” between men, and to wish for this “stamp 
and character,” 7. e., of rich and poor, to remain 
forever the heritage of humanity. This doc- 
trine is possibly very comforting to the rich, 
but it is hardly as convincing to the poor. 


The Pope adds that Christian democracy should not 
mix in politics, but devote itself wholly to deeds of 
Christian benevolence toward the people. 


“Mixing in politics” is really but saying col- 
lectively what you want. Would the Pope tell 
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us not to indulge in public speaking or voting? 
This, again, is the Pope’s talk for Europeans. 


Christian democracy, the Pope says, should not 
create class hatred, nor rebel against the prevailing 
laws and institutions so as to bring the name of 
Christian democracy into suspicion. Then he con- 
tinues : 


“T have mentioned the duties of virtue and relig- 
ion, though some whose opinion prevails with the 
masses think the social question to be purely an eco- 
nomic one, when, on the contrary, it is most surely, 
above all others, a moral and religious one, and there- 
fore dependent on the moral law and the tribunal 
of religion. 


What is the moral law that will influence a 
capitalist to ignore the inexorable laws of bus- 
iness? Necessity and business know no moral 


“The tendency of Catholics to work for the masses 
is all the more praiseworthy, because it 1s manifested 
in the same sphere in which steadily and successfully, 
under the benign influence of the Church, the zealous 
enterprise of charity strives to accommodate itself to 
the times. 


“The law of charity, reinforcing the law of justice, 
sees to it that each one gets his own and that no one 
is cut off from his right. Let it be clear, therefore, 
that the zeal of Catholics for relieving and elevating 
the people is in strict accordance with the spirit ot 
the Church and with her time-worn example. 


Mr. Rockefeller, who is becoming very fast 
the owner of the United States, is a Baptist, with 
a great horror of “Popery.” What if he de- 
clines to obey the “law of charity” enunciated 
by the good Pope? In fact, Rockefeller has al- 
ready distinctly stated that he does not believe 
in charity. We ourselves do not believe in char- 
ity, either, nor do we think that Americans gen- 
erally wish a social system to continue which 
requires “charity” to hold it together. Anyway, 
“charity” at best is a-makeshift and could never 
answer when we have a great unemployed army 
on hand as the result of the coming great indus- 
trial over-production. The Pope is evidently 
not familiar with the evolutionary standpoint 
taken by Socialists. He thinks we can regulate 
industry, whereas industry regulates us. 


“What means may be adopted for this Christian 
movement will not matter so much if the principle 
laid down by us be observed. But what matters most 
of all in an affair of such vast importance is that 
Catholics should act with one mind and will and with 
one effort, and what is quite as important is that their 
action should multiply itself by every human and 
worldly resource and go on increasing and expand- 
ing. 

“Those especially are exhorted to take part in this 
movement whose station, means, mental and moral 
endowments give them some influence in the com- 
monwealth. If these be wanting scarce anything can 
be done that will avail for advancing the condition 
of the people, while, on the other hand, this advance- 
ment is all the more sure and speedy when a number 
of leading citizens combine together for it. 

“We would have them consider that they are not 
free to mind or to neglect the lot of the poor, but that 
they are bound to this by their very duty, that no 
man dwells in a community for his own benefit sim- 
ply, but for the good of all; so that what some cannot 
contribute to the common weal others who can should 
contribute abundantly, and the extent of the obliga- 
tion in this matter is to be measured by the abund- 
ance of their possessions, for which they must make 
a strict account to God, the giver. 


“Let them take heed also of the plague of evils 
which, if no remedy be applied, must some day result 
in the destruction of all classes in society; so that he 
who neglects the cause of an afflicted people is breed- 
ing trouble for himself and for the State. 

“We would also counsel seriously that whatever 


individuals or societies may undertake for this pur- 
pose be done under the authority of the Bishops, and 
let them not be deceived by any impulse of charity 
which might lead them to disregard obedience, as 
nothing either useful for the people or pleasing to 
God could come of it. 

“God is always pleased with him whose views are 


submissive to the authorities of the Church and who 
hears their voice and who is always ready to under- 
take arduous tasks with their sanction. 

“It will help very much to the end we have in view 
if men show by their lives examples of virtue which 
will prove that they despise idleness and the pleasures 
of wealth, and that they devote it to the good of 
others. Such examples are powerful to excite in the 
people a spirit of self-help and have a greater force 
when they appear in the lives of leading citizens. 

“We exhort you, my venerable brethren, in your 
prudence and zeal, to consult among yourselves ac- 
cording to the need of the people and places where 
you are and let your authority avail to moderate, re- 
press and resist, so that the vigor of holy discipline 
be not relaxed under any pretext whatever. ‘4 

“Let the proper distinction of degrees which Christ 
ordained for His Church appear so clearly in the 
united and progressive work of all Catholics, and let 
tranquillity of order and true prosperity flourish, 
especially among the people, under the guidance and 
teaching of the Church whose most holy mission it is 
to keep Christians in mind of their duty, to unite 
rich and poor in brotherly love and to support and 
strengthen souls in adversity.” 

* * Ox 


Belmont’s Princely Journey 


August Belmont, on his private car Louisville, 
started for Palm Beach yesterday afternoon. The 
special drew out of Hempstead station at 5:08. The 
observation or drawing room of the car was filled 
with flowers sent by friends. With Mr. Belmont 
are his youngest son, Morgan; Oliver W. Bird and 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis. They will arrive at Palm 
Beach about 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The Louisville is fitted with electric lights and 
fans, bath room, kitchen, pantry, dining room, two 
state rooms and an observation room. In the dining 
and observation rooms are berths arranged to ac- 
commodate ten persons. 

Mr. Belmont can lie on his couch in his stateroom 
and by means of a cyclometer over the foot of the 
couch, he can tell just at what rate the train is mov- 
ing. Should he desire to tell the engineer to go 
slower, all he has to do is to press a button at his 
side. The observation room is furnished with Morris 
chairs, a couch and card tables. The upholstering 
throughout is of garnet, and the hangings are of 
old gold. 

A chef, a waiter, a porter, Mr. Belmont’s nurse, 
and young Belmont’s governess accompany the party. 

* XK Ok 


Dream of Bellamy Realized 


For several years past there has existed at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, a so-called telephone-journal, or sys- 
tem of news-distribution by telephone. This received 
a good deal of notice from the press when it was 
established in 1893, and it has several times been 
mentioned. The German paper Die Reform, tells us 
that the system is still successfully operated. “It is 
well known that this journal keeps its subscribers in 
touch with the news by telephone, items of interest 
being telephoned from the central office to each sub- 
scriber from 8 a. m. till 11 p. m. Each communica- 
tion comes on the hour, except the news of the money 
market and parliament, which are sent every half- 
hour. The subscription price is 4.75 francs (75 cents) 
a month, and the subscriber is not bound for more 
than four months; he pays nothing extra for re 
ceivers or lines. The receiving apparatus is so ar- 
ranged that two persons can listen at once, and com- 
munications are announced by a pre-arranged bell- 
signal. At the end of 1808, the circuit, which is lim- 
ited to the city of Budapest, had reached 914 kilo- 
meters (567 miles) of lines; the present number of 
subscribers is about 7,000, or eight times those of 
the first year. Trials have been made, with good 
results, looking to the extension of the system to 
the neighboring towns of Szegedin and Arad.” 

* OK OK 


Galena, IIl., has just finished a municipal electric 
light plant. 
*x* * * 
“Let the Nation own the Trusts.” 


ee 
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Socialism is Right Here 


“The community of ownership” plan is a new 
phrase for the concentration and amalgamation of 
leading railroad properties. In English easy to un- 
derstand it means that Standard Oil and the Van- 
derbilts have joined hands through J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan for the purpose of crushing out all railroad com- 
petition throughout the United States. 

What could not be accomplished by pools and 
gentlemen’s agreements between the high officials 
of competing lines is now guaranteed by the practical 
concentration into one colossal system which em- 
braces with the lines dependent upon it more than 
half the railroad mileage of the entire country. 

Hill, Morgan, Rockefeller and Vanderbilt are the 
dictators of the vast system upon which so much of 
the entire human activity of the country must de- 
pend, as the feeder which gives its nourishment and 
strength. 

In this modern day when the country is blocked 
off into special departments of production and indus- 
try, each department only producing one of the many 
things necessary for human necessity, the dependence 
upon the railroads as the means of interchanging pro- 
ducts is absolute. 

Without these great arteries of trade, civilization 
as we now know it would have been impossible. 

Therefore, on behalf of the producing classes who 
must exchange with each other the commodities 
which they produce and manufacture, we must ad- 
mit that serious doubts as to the infallibility of the 
old saw that “competition is the life of trade,” have 
arisen and are being accepted. We are beginning 
to see that competition is extravagant and wasteful 
and that whatever affects the profits of the man 
who holds the title to any commercial enterprise 
must finally affect the profits of the wage earner. 

To speak the plain; unvarnished truth, the spirit 
of Socialism is abroad in the land. Not the So- 
cialism which is confounded with anarchy or that 
which is preached by the long-haired individuals in 
public places. It is another kind of Socialism. 

While the theoretical Socialism is talked about as 
something which must have legislative sanction and 
as a theory of the future, the real Socialism is right 
here with us. The dreamers are far in the rear. 

They are not up to the times. Socialism is an entity 
today. It is marching on with resistless force. It is 
swallowing up railroads and factories. It is ab- 
sorbing every department of human industry and 
welding them all in one vast “community of owner- 
ship.” 

At present Rockefeller, Morgan and the rest are 
the instruments of this, forced on by self-interest. 
But they are building a car of Juggernaut which will 
finally trample over them. 

All public utilities will finally belong to the people. 
The title will rest with them, and in the more pri- 
vate combinations of capital the producer will find 
a way to procure his fair share of the savings 
rendered possible by the economics which are ef- 
fected. This is the hope and promise of the twen- 
tieth century. It will be all the easier for the gov- 
ernment to take these great properties in the name 
of the people when the time is ripe—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

* * * 


The Man of Forty-Five 


A report on Education in Chicago, by Mr. Vice- 
Consul Erskine, has been issued by the foreign of- 
fice, in the course of which it is stated that with the 
tendency towards specialization that now seems to 
be the rule in the workshops of the United States, 
apprentices are no longer in favor, either with the 
employer or workman for many reasons. Among 
these are that the employer prefers a man who will 
keep to one kind of work, and the man wants wages 
immediately and expects them to increase with his 
capacity for turning out work. The youth leaving 
a manual training school has a certain knowledge of 
handling machinery, and is able at once to earn 
about 15s, a week, which increases rapidly if he is 
dexterous, as nearly all is piece-work, and often he 
remains at the one machine for his working life. 
A man’s working life in Chicago is short, and he 


The Challenge 


wishes to make all he can while he is at his best, 
and it is said that the average age of the workman 
in one of the big engineering plants is only 32, and 
there are few men of 45 who have not lost their 
speed, accuracy, or sight to some extent, and that 
it does not pay a manufacturer to keep a man work- 
ing an expensive machine, many costing £2,000, if 
he is only getting 90 per cent of its capacity out of 
it. In many works the unskilled workman’ running 
one or more machines, and being paid by piece-work, 
receives as much or more remuneration than the 
skilled mechanic who manufactured the machinery 
and tools the unskilled man works with, and is paid 
by the day from ros. to 11s. 4d. In commercial 
matters the same conditions have to be met, the young 
men and women receiving their business education, 
as a rule, in private business schools, and coming 
to their employers with a knowledge of the routine 
and capable of doing their work with little extra 
supervision. It is now a very hard matter for a man 
of 45, who is out of employment, to get anything 
to do, for it is said that when a man has reached 
that age, if he is a good business man, he should 
have been able to grasp some opportunity, which 
must have presented itself to his employer, or have 
passed his time of usefulness, while, on the other 
hand, if he is still capable of good work, it is sus- 
pected that he cannot have worked his hardest for 
25 years, or he would be worn out, and he is passed 
over for a younger man. By the school census of 
1900 there are in Chicago 347,622 children between 
the ages of 6 and 14, the age during which educa- 
tion is supposed to be compulsory, and 278,622 chil- 
dren between 14 and 21, and of these 67,453 children 
were educated last year in church schools, and few 
were over 15. The board of education provides ac- 
commodation in public grammar and high schools 
for 220,728 children, and employs 5,535 teachers at 
salaries of £100 to £300 per annum, and about 17,000 
children attend private schools and Catholic acad- 
emies.—London Justice. 
* *K OK 


Free Trade Bryan’s Remedy 


American farm machinery is shipped by water 
3,000 miles and by rail from 500 to 1,000 miles 
and sold to English and Scotch farmers for less 
than the American farmer must pay. Ocean and 
railroad charges must be added to the article 
sold the Englishman and the Scotchman, and 
the machinery sold in competition with English 
machinery. If American implement men can 
pay all these freight bills and compete on the 
foreigner’s soil, why should American consumers 
be deceived by their plea for protection against 
foreign competition?—The Commoner. , 
We would like to ask Mr. Bryan if he thinks 

there would be a single European reaper or 
mower or plough, or any other European farm 
implement imported into this country, if we 
had free trade. 

Protection is demanded by our manufac- 
turers more from force of habit than because 
it is of any real protection to them from for- 
eign competition. 

The American manufacturer can charge his 
American customers higher prices more be- 
cause he is protected by railway freight rates 
than by the tariff. With his trust to help him 
he holds up the prices here, where he has no 
competition, but in Europe, where he must 
meet competitors, no one is such a ruthless 
price-cutter. 

He doesn’t fear free trade. If he can export 
to Europe, no European can pay freights and 
meet him in America. Bryan can’t scare him 
with any such threats. 

Free trade is as dead as free silver. 


* OK OK 


New York the World’s Financier 


New York city is fast assuming the position of 
master of the financiers of the world. Europe needs 
funds badly to carry on the expenses of government ; 
the maintenance of troops in China, which devolves 
upon all of the great nations, and England particu- 
larly, needs cash to continue the war in South Af- 
rica. The United States is the only country which 
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can give relief to the stringent money markets abroad. 
The power of this country, and especially of this 
financial center, is daily becoming more established 


KOK Ox 
Morgan’s Coal Deal 


That gigantic firm, the North-American Company, 
which has been one of the conspicuous financiering 
companies of Wall street, has passed into the control 
of J. P. Morgan, and is to be used by him to further 
the great coal deal known to the street as “the coal 
trust,’ of which the acquiring of the Pennsylvania 
road was the initial step. 


* CK OK 
The Ventura Public Library 


Ventura, Cal., Jan. 28, 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal :— 
Dear Sir: Please accept thanks for your kindness 
in donating THe CHALLENGE to the public library. 
We will gladly place it in our reading room, where 
it will be appreciated by the public. 
Yours respectfully, F. VaANvever, Librarian. 


IgOl. 
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AN Window Without A Shade 


OR over 60 years 
the Hartshorn 
Share Roller 
has been made 
tor windows of every 
description and used 

the world over 
It is as perfect a rol- 
ler as can be made, the 
result of experience cov- 
ering over haif a century 
in the manufacture of 
shade rollers exclusively. 
-’ For this reason it has re- 
et the Highest Award of 
Merit at Nine World’s Fairs. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


being recognized everywhere as the finest roller 
made, some dealers try to sell poor imitations as 
the genuine Hartshorn. You can protect yourself 
from inferior rollers by not accepting any that do 
not:bear label with the Stewart Hartshorn signa- 
ture on it. 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS MAME 
OR LABEL 


Ma>-ONOIN 


PURE! HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING! 


Sold at our Stores and by -- 
-+ GROCERS EVERYWHERE - 
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The Imperial Triumvirate 


It is no secret that three men, Mor- 
gan, Hill and Rockefeller, are almost 
entirely responsible for the present ma- 
nipulation of the Wall street market. 
Brokers regard the power of these three 
men as absolute. There is no element 
of chance in the stocks in which they 
are interested. 

They can sway the market at will. 
Every stock dabbler in Wall street real- 
izes this fact, and it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated during the past six days 
that he who goes against them is a sure 
loser. 

They have not enough hot stuff in 
their composition to hold the market 
against the giant thumbs of the trium- 
virs. 

The alliance between these men is 
the result of a natural order of things 
—a drawing together for the very pur- 
pose that has shown itself so. plainly 
during the past two months. It is re- 
garded by Wall street men as the great- 
est combination in the history of the 
world, in the matter of financial strength 
and shrewdness. 

Ask any man of note in Wall street, 
from Henry Clews to Dick Halstead, 
and he will tell you that J. Pierpont 
Morgan is the shrewdest reorganizer, 
financier and railway schemer in the 
country. 

As for Rockefeller—well, he is simply 
a colossus who rolls up wealth at the 
rate of millions of dollars monthly, and 
whose chief occupation in life is hunt- 
ing for sources of reinvestment. 
ROCKEFELLER MILLIONS BACK MORGAN'S. 

His wealth, according to his own ad- 
mission, has been absurdly underesti- 
mated. 

Take one of his many properties, 
Standard Oil, for instance. The capi- 
tal stock of this company is today worth 
something over $800,000,000. Rockefeller 
acknowledges that he owns 31 per cent 
of this amount personally—or in round 
numbers $250,000,000 in Standard Oil 
alone. 

He is worth as much more outside 
of Standard Oil, and all this enormous 
aggregation of dollars is behind Mor- 
gan in his making or marring the mar- 
ket. 

The present great doings in Wall 
street are also the indirect result of the 
action of the United States Supreme 
Court three years ago in declaring ille- 
gal the Trunk Line Association, whereby 
exorbitant rates were maintained. 

At this time Hill controlled the Great 
Northern and Morgan the Northern Pa- 
cific, two roads which ran parallel from 
St. Paul to Portland. 

After the breaking up of the Trunk 
Line Association Hill and Morgan be- 
gan to fight. They began to flirt with 
each other’s freight agents. They fell 
upon each other grievously and resorted 
to a ruinous business for a year or 
more. 

DIPLOMACY AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Then, perceiving the course of things, 
the great heads which now rule Wall 
street got together. There were only 
two things to be done to prevent a 
general falling out among them. 

The first was to have an act passed 
by Congress making the pooling of earn- 
ings legal. Both political parties turned 
them down cold, knowing that such a 
course would mean political ruin for the 
party favoring it. 

The second thing was to buy control 
of all the railroads and to crystalize them 
into various groups, which could be con- 
solidated later on, into one vast head, 
with a thousand tails. Pending these 
things, Hill and Morgan had struck up 
an armed truce. 

Then began the vast deals which are 
just now setting Wall street a-roar. 
They took up the Eastern trunk lines, 
and, with Vanderbilt, of the New York 
Central, and Cassatt, of the Pennsylva- 
nia, whipped them together. The joint 
ownership idea was made operative in 
the East, as it was already an occomp- 
lished fact in the Northwest: These 
details had to do with enormous cap- 
italization, including _ Pennsylvania, 
$149,344,216; New York Central, $115,- 
000,000; Chesapeake & Ohio, $60,535,- 
900; Norfolk & Western, $89,000,000 ; 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $26,- 
200,000, and Baltimore & Ohio, $105,- 
000,000. Under the stimulus of these 
huge deals the market began to buzz 
two months ago. Practically all of the 
Eastern trunk lines had been lashed to- 
gether. The situation in the East had 
been thrashed out, with the exception 
of the New Jersey Central, which was 
reserved for yesterday’s bonne bouche.— 
New York Journal. . 
* *K * 


Growth of Socialism 


The growth of the Socialist vote in 
various countries is strikingly shown 
by the following figures, which are 
either careful estimates or actual polls: 
Germany in 1867 polled 30,000 votes for 
Socialist candidates; now it polls 2,500,- 
000. France in 1885, 30,000; in 18098, 
1,000,000. United States in 1890, 13,704; 
in 1900, 140,100. Austria has grown 
from 90,000 in 1895 to 1,000,000. Bel- 
gium from 334,000 in 1894, to 534,000 in 
1898. Italy from 20,000 in 1893 to 137,- 
500 in 1897. United Kingdom polled 55,- 
ooo for Socialist candidates for Parlia- 
ment in 1895, a number which will be 
very largely increased in the coming 
election. Servia polled 50,000 in 1895. 
Switzerland in 1890, 13,500; in 1897, 557 
000. Denmark in 1872 polled 315; in 
1899, 90,000. Spain in 1893, 7000; in 
1897, 28,000. It will be seen that all 
countries without exception show con- 
tinuous increases. At present the total 
effective organized Socialist voting 
strength is estimated to be not less than 
6,000,000. 

* * Ox 


$56G.9D00,COO Insurance Deal 


A deal in which about $50,000,000 
of accident insurance capital is involved 
and which is considered one of the 
largest consolidations ever effected, has 
gst been consummated at Indianapolis, 
nd. 

By its terms the Railway Officials, and 
Employes’ Accident Association of this 
city, the Metropolitan Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, the North- 
western Benevolent Society and the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company are con- 
solidated. 


Father McGrady, 


one of the most eloquent 
spencers and able writers in 
the Catholic Church, has come 
out for SOCIALISM as the only 
hope of the working class for 
freedom and equality. He 
bas just writtena wonderfully 
interesting novel entitled 
Beyond the Black Ocean, which 
presents the idea of Socialism 
in a form easily understood 
by any one. The book is hand- 
somely printed on extra paper 
= avd the price, including posce- 
age to any address, is 81.00 in 
cloth binding; or 50 cents in 
paper:cover. We wanta good 
»agent in every town and will 
t” allow liberal discounts. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— We want to 


The International Soclallet Review, 
64 large pageseach month, with articles from the leading 
socialist writers of Europe and America. A new denart- 
ment on “Socialism and Religion” is edited by Prof, 
George D. Herron. The subscription price is 81.00 a 
year. and to any one sending $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion within 30 days we will mail a paper copy of Beyond 
the Black Ocean free. Address CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


The perfection of materials 
and workmanship that enfers into y 
all grades of Dixon’s Pencils has made 
each grade and style the standard (e 
in its class. 


PENCIL PERFECTION 


Is a term that can be truly used in describ- 
ing the product of the DIXON factories. 


If not handily obtainable mention this magazine 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


introduce our new magazine, 


“CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS” 


“Good for fifty cents, subscription to THE CHAL- 


Each card reads, 


LENGE for one year.” 


Very convenient for agents. 


Price, 25 cents each, in lots of five and over. 
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That You Breathe 


To breathe it five minutes 


Kills a Cough or Cold. 


T@ breathe it four times daily 
Cures Catarin and Bronchitis. 


To breathe it every hour 


Cures Consumption. 


If it fails to cure, your money refunded. 

Five days’ treatment and medical advice free. 

Sold by all druggists or sent b 
Outfit Complete, $1.00, Trial Outfit 25c. 


TheR. T. BOOTH CO., ThirdSt., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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When You Hear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that your gown is securely 
fastened. That is, if you use the 


SNAP HOOK 
AND EYE 


CLOSED BY OPENED BY 
A TOUCH. 


THE HOOK OF 1900. 


It will stay so till you are ready to undress, when 
a slight outward pull on the hook side of the gown 
will open the whole row. 

If your dealer does not keen them, send 10 cents 
for a sample card. Say whether white or black, 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO.,, 
‘NO. 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


mail. Price, 
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“BY GRACE of GOD” 
The Haiser William is not Loved by The 


German People 


“Glimpses of Three Nations” is the title of 
the posthumous volume of the late G. W. Stee- 
vens, which has just been brought out. 

At the great autumn parade, when the garri- 
son of Berlin marched past the Kaiser, a few 
years ago, Mr. Steevens had a good opportu- 
nity to study the German emperor as he ap- 
peared on his way to the review: 

A man of middle size, sitting contrainedly 
and bolt upright; a dead yellow skin, hard- 
penciled brows, a straight, masterful nose, 
lips jammed close down together under a 
dark mustache pointing straight upward to 
the whites of his eyes. A face at once re- 
pulsive and pathetic, so harsh and stony 
was it, so grimly solemn. A face in which 
no individual feature was very dark, but 
which altogether was black as thunder. He 
raised his gloved hand in a stiff, mechanical 
salute, and turned his head impassively from 
left to right; but there was no courtesy in 
the salute, no light in the eye, no smile on the 
tight mouth for his loyal subjects. He looked 
like a man without joy, without love, without 
pity, without hope. He looked like a man who 
had never laughed, like a man who could 
never sleep. A man might wear such a face 
who felt himself turning slowly into ice. He 
was gone again, and the crowd was flooding 
the street behind him. “Ach,” sighed an 
old lady in crape, nity that he always looks 
so cross. So different from our dear, dear, 
old Kaiser.” And I saw more than one 
gray head shake as she spoke, not angrily, 
but with a kind and even touching regret. 
But all the older men are not quite so spar- 
ing in their condemnation. ‘The young—I 
am speakiny now only of the well-to-do— 
are often ecstatic in their admiration: he is 
German through and through, they will tell 
you; he means to make Germany the only 
nation on earth, they tell you, though they 
do not tell you how. Even their elders will 
own that he is a rousing speaker. “He hits 
the nail on the head; his speeches thrill us 
all through when we read them in the news- 
papers.” Then, perhaps, they will tell you 
an anecdote of his readiness. One day, as 
he rode through a by-street, he came on a 
score of socialistic workmen. Eighteen took 
off their caps reluctantly, two remained cov- 
ered. Whereon the Kaiser rode straight up 
and saluted them till their caps came off for 
shame, if not for loyalty. 

We are not sure that fear more than shame 


caused the doffing of caps, Lese Majeste. 
The young may admire him and trust in 
him, but he is not the beloved sovereign 
his grandfather was—not even what his 
father was. The old Kaiser came to his 
study-window every morning of his life to 
greet his people; the present Kaiser began 
by shutting a gate of the royal palace that 
had always stood open. It was a small thing, 
but it was noticed. The old Kaiser and 
Unser Fritz had a smile and a cheery word 
for the meanest of their subjects, this Kaiser 
has sometimes a machine-made salute, and 
always a scowl. He seems to despise his 
people, and even the Germans dislike too 
obvious a show of scorn, even in a Kaiser. 
What has he done? His father and grand- 
father had done great things for Germany 
this man has talked much and done nothing. 
Perhaps, even more than the simple cour- 
tesy of the old Kaiser, the Germans loved 
his simple tastes. They are homely people 
and they loved to thing that their emperor 
was homely like them. But the present Kai- 
ser—observe that they hardly ever speak 
of him but as “the present Kaiser,’ and the 
implied comparison is telling—is all for 
luxury, display, extravagance. His income 
—all paid by the light-soiled kingdom of 
Prussia; Germany as an empire contributes 
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house, from floor to upper gallery, shone 
with orders and uniforms. The ballet was 
to begin at eight and end at nine. But eight 
o'clock came, five-past, a quarter-past, half- 
past, and the royal box was still empty. If 
punctuality be the politeness of princes, this 
was an unmannerly prince indeed. At last a 
chamberlain, or something, came to the front 
of the royal box and tapped thrice with his 
wand. The whole house rose. Then ap- 
peared the Kaiserin—plain, plump, not ia- 
teresting—on the arm of the little yellow 
King of Siam. Behind came the Kaiser. 
Stiffly he moved to the front of the box; 
stiffly he brought his heels together and drew 
himself up. He seemed to bring himself into 
position in pieces; you could see him squar- 
ing his shoulders; you could see him in- 
flating his chest. Then, with a fixed, un- 
moved face, he pushed his head forward, 
perhaps two inches that was his salute. 
A king who cannot smile is bad; a king who 
cannot bow is worse. 

He fixed himself very bolt upright and 
stared unwinking before him at the stage. 
The curtain went up and the ballet began; 
The Kaiser still sat without moving a mus- 
cle, a face and a figure like that of a statue. 
Now and again the King of Siam’s ques- 
tions became too insistent; the Kaiser bent 
over for a moment, as if he had one joint 
in the middle of his back, and then drew 
back to the jointless graven image. Once 
he turned to somebody behind him, and, I 
hoped, laughed. Laughter on that face 
would be like moist grass in a desert. It 
was over. The Kaiser rose, squared his 
shoulders, inflated his chest, pecked at his 
people, and went. The last I saw of him he 
was giving his arm to a princess he looked 
like a colored plate of a book of etiquette. 
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Profitable Socialism in California 


Pasadena has a sewer farm of which she 
is justly proud, both in regard to the satis- 
factory manner in which the sewage is dis- 
posed of and the profit derived from the 
farm over the expense of handling the 
sewage. The handling of the sewage in 
the winter months when there are heavy 
rains and an increased quantity of sewage, 
on account of the filling of the hotels and 
boarding houses, and the general increase 
in the population of our city during that 
time requires an experienced man in charge 
at the farm, but Pasadena has such a man, 
who has been in charge at the farm since the 
inception of the sewer system, and no trou- 
ble of any importance has been experienced 
in handling the sewage satisfactorily—if the 
increase of sewage could be had in the sum- 
mer months it would be of great value to 
the farm, as at that time it would be needed. 

The sewer farm consists of 300 acres, on 
180 acres of which only is the sewage used 
at present. 

On the farm there are 94 acres of English 
walnuts, 62 acres of old trees and 32 acres 
newly planted. The balance of the property 
is used for alfalfa, corn, barley, and other 
farm products. This year the walnut crop 
brought in $3500 and the farm will prob- 
ably produce about $5000, besides furnish- 
ing the city street and fire departments with 
hay and feed. The probable disbursements 
will aggregate $2500, leaving a profit on our 
city sewer farm of $2500. The total length 
of sewers is 22.15 miles, of which 4.5 miles is 
located outside of the city as nart of the 
outfall system. The portion built by the 
$162,000 bonds, including purchase of the 
sewer farm, was 10.6 miles. The portion 
built under the Vrooman Act was 11.55 
miles, at a cost of only $44,135. The por- 
tion built under the Vrooman Act during 
the present year is 30,101 «neal feet, or 5.7 
miles, at a still reduced ratio of $21,715.— 
Pasadena News. 


Here is an object lesson of what the people 
can do for themselves. 
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INTEREST IS VANISHING 


Imperialism a Necessity 


It has been necessary to set forth at 
some length this difference between eco- 
nomic conditions today and those of any 
previous period, in order to account for 
the rapidity with which the whole civ- 
ilized world has become equipped with 
an excessive machinery of production, 
an almost complete system of transpor- 
tation, and a fund of saved capital which 
vainly seeks for new and profitable in- 
vestments in the older countries. When 
railway building began in the forties 
and fifties, there was doubt at first 
whether the capital could be found even 
for the modest projects which were then 
set on foot. But every new step taken 
in the economy of transportation and 
production multiplied almost in a geo- 
metrical ratio the capacity for further 
savings, and the means for new con- 
struction. Hence came a larger fund of 
capital seeking investment than can find 
profitable employment. It is not neces- 
sary here to dispute with the closest 
economists whether 


OVERPRODUCTION IS A POSSIBILITY. 


It would not be a possibility if produc- 
tion were always directed in proper pro- 
portions towards those things which 
the community still lacked, and if the 
entire producing power of the commu- 
nity was applied to consumption. Both 
of these conditions have been lacking 
during the last half-century, because pro- 
duction has proceeded in many direc- 
tions faster than consumption has 
grown up to it, and many members of 
the community have preferred to put 
their earnings into permanent form in 
new investments, instead of applying 
them to the purchase of articles for im- 
mediate consumption. Hence has come 
the necessity for new permanent invest- 
ments, which has bid up the price of 
every first-class security on the Euro- 
pean and American market, and in con- 
sequence forced down to the vanishing 
point interest on safe investments. 


* 


How is relief to be found for these 
conditions in colonial enterprise? Sim- 
ply by affording new outlets for fin- 
ished goods and new opportunities for 
investments. . To this argument the an- 
swer is made by the anti-imperialists— 
those at least who deign to consider eco- 
nomic conditions—that the civilized 
countries will only build up dangerous 
rivals, and intensify overproduction if 
they send their capital to the undevel- 
oped countries, and that these countries 
are not fitted for exploitation by the 
people of the temperate zones. Some 
phases of this argument must be re- 
served for future discussion. We pro- 
pose at present only to point out the 
difference between the character of ex- 
ploitation to which the tropical coun- 
tries will lend themselves in contrast 
with the temperate zones, and the part 
which they will be able to play towards 
the harmony of the economic system of 
our century. It is not necessary that 
the older civilized countries should build 
up manufacturing rivals in the undevel- 
oped countries. They will undoubtedly 
do this to some extent, but the logical 
path to be pursued is that of the de- 
velopment: of the natural riches of the 
tropical countries. These countries are 
now peopled by races incapable on their 
own initiative of extracting its full 
riches from their own soil. It may be 
that the races of the temperate zones 
would degenerate to an equal degree 
of inefficiency by long residence under 
the tropics. What is involved in the 
mission of the civilized countries, how- 
ever, is 

NOT A REVOLUTION 
in the habits and capacities of the peo- 
ple of the tropics, but only their equip- 
ment with the best means of render- 
ing their territory productive. This will 
be attained in some cases by the mere 
stimulus of government and direction 
by men of the temperate zones; but it 
will be attained also by the application 
of modern machinery and methods of 
culture to the agricultural and mineral 
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resources of the undeveloped countries. 
A STRIKING EXAMPLE. 


An example of what may be accom- 
plished by infusing life and intelligence 
into decaying communities, and deriving 
from the -soil the articles to which it 
is best adapted, and for which there is 
the widest market, has been furnished by 
the 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
in its enterprises in Jamaica, Nicara- 
gua and other countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. How much more fruitful is the 
investment of some of the surplus cap- 
ital of the United States in restoring 
the economic life of these islands, and 
supplying this country with the luxuries 
of the tropics by a fleet of sixty-five 
steamers, giving employment to many 
shipbuilders, sailors and merchants, than 
the French method of bidding higher 
and higher prices on the national mar- 
kets for public securities, until the en- 
tire 
SAVINGS OF THE COUNTRY 

are swallowed up, so far as they bene- 
fit investors, by the corresponding de- 
cline in the rate of return upon capital! 
This is only one of many methods for 
employing the saved capital of the world 
where it will yield results rather than 
in the useless duplication of woolen, 
cotton or steel mills in a country which 
already has enough of these to more 
than supply the home and foreign mar- 
ket. The question is likely to go deeper 
within a few generations than that of 
gathering a few luxuries in the tropics 
for the benefit of the teeming peoples of 
the temperate zones. The more these 
zones, so well fitted for an industrious 
and energetic population, are crowded 
with factories, and the more their soil is 
exhausted by extensive culture, the more 
it will be necessary to look to countries 
less favorable as the seats of popula- 
tion for the sources of the world’s food 
supply. This problem looms larger upon 
the European horizon than upon our 
own, and accounts in some degree for the 
eagerness with which Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Belgium are 
strugling for the control of new sources 
of production under the tropics, and 
for the cheerfulness with which the 
Netherlands pay a small deficit for the 
sake of keeping their firm hold upon 
Java, Sumatra, and their other fertile 
islands in the Orient—United States 
Investor. 
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A 20th Century Economy 


In its broadest statement the problem 
of the world’s economy is to develop 
and give scope to individual originality, 
the benefits of whose exercise are reg- 
istered in individual character as well 
as in objective results. 

The English economist, Marshall, 
however, declares that one-half of the 
power of human initiative is suppressed 
by the present social order, and it is 
not difficult to accept the statement. 
The happy instances where individuals 
manipulate circumstances so as to bring 
out striking results are rendered more 
conspicuous by the number of other in- 
dividuals who entirely fail not only of 
such achievement but of anything com- 
parable thereto. And yet it is known 
that these others grade only somewhat 
below the first in capacity. 

Of all the stupendous waste exhibited 
in the physica! and moral world this is 
perhaps the most tragic in character 
and consequences. Yet it is enacted 
unobtrusively and with little dramatic 
effect. It is typified by the circumscribed 
career of the working class boy, who, 
at 14 years, passes from the influence of 
the “graded” system of education to 
“tend a machine” for ten hours a day. 
The lot of the few who enjoy more 
elastic and extended educational oppor- 
tunities and a more adequate field of 
action thereafter is more in the public 
eye. Theirs, however, is not the lot of 
“the great majority.” Among the lat- 
ter there is no inconsiderable portion 
whose power of individual initiative is 
but meagerly developed and whose po- 
tential contribution to the world’s en- 
terprise is never realized. 

There can be no doubt that the domi- 


nant aim of the century which has just 
closed has been commercial rather than 
humanistic. It has been the century of 
wealth-making. It has launched an en- 
tire series of world’s fairs. It has es- 
tablished tree public schools and abol- 
ished slavery, both of which acts mean 
accelerated material development. It has 
built great cities, with their lack of art. 
It has gone haltingly forward with its 
newly demanded factory laws. It has 
neglected persons as conscious objects. 
It has trusted for salvation to the in- 
stinct of gain. It has—perhaps with 
some twinges of conscience—assured all 
men that the current waste of flesh and 
brain was inevitable and that there could 
be no better way. 

The problem of this century is to 
work out the higher economy in which 
there shall not only be a still -better 
directed effort to effect material sav- 
ing, but in which the emphasis shall be 
shifted from the material product to 
the human agent—in which social ad- 
vance rather than the instinct of profit- 
making, or even of vast organization, 
shall more effectually dictate action. This 
does not mean the retarding of material 
progress. Quite the contrary. The bet- 
ter the man the better his product. And 
a century whose conscious effort shall 
be to make all existing progress con- 
verge upon the development of its peo- 
ple and upon insuring hope to their ca- 
pacities will realize a peculiar quality 
and profusion of productive expression. 

_ That the spirit of higher social econ- 
omy—a spirit which is partially a re- 
volt and partially an instance of con- 
structive self-assertion—is moving with 
great force in Europe and America is not 
to be denied. It protests against waste 
in militarism, in industrial conflict, and 
especially in dwarfed capacities. It finds 


the trust when kept within just bounds 
a labor-saving device, but, without abat- 
ing its demands for efficiency in methods, 
its chief thought is centered upon per- 
sons. It looks for a twentieth century 
economy, which, as one of its far-sighted 
aims, shall seek to set free that fund of 
individtial initiative which today is so 
often sacrificed—Ex. 
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